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This report describes a pilot project which involved 
the development a^nd evaluation of a^n experimental treat/nen-H (training 
program) suitable for a longitudinal stqdy ii; which the effects of 
child rearing practices on general competence in young children are . 
being studied. Eleven fafl^ilies participated in the pilot training 
program which concentrate^^ cm teaching parents successful child 
rearing practices prior to and during the period when identified 
educational ' fecundations are at risk in infants 8 to 2ft months of age. 
Both group training sessions and home visits were included in tha . 
program. Evaluation methods included home observation of parent-child 
interactions, ^^hild behavior in, social and nonsocial tasks, and 
children's social competence; aad several administrations of the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development and the Preschool Project Tests 
to determine langua^ ability, capacity for abstract thought, and the 
capacity to sense discrepancies. Results indicated the program was 
reasonably effective. Appendices make up more than 3/U of the rel^Jort 
and 'include: (1) criteria for family selection 'and the eligibility 
and preliminary interview forms7 (2) the working draft of , the 
training pi^ogram (more than 1/2 of the report) ; (3) checklists and 
rating scales of the adult assessment scale; and (U) scoring 
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• SUMMARY 

Prior to th* psi^od covfr«d by thli report ^ had apmt seven years 
studying the role of e^erlence In the developnent of competence during 
the first six' years of life. We c^onflmed tk/t fact that children develop- 
ing poorly do not reveal educational deficits until sonetlne during the 
second year of life (except In of extr'esM deprivation^ serious CNS 

damage^ etc,)* Our longitudinal natural eifcperlMnt was designed to show 
us tlie nature of the differences and slnllarltles In child-rearing prac- 
tlces between very effective and relatively Ineffective faallles, 

We now plan to pert on true longitudinal experlsents^ ^±th faallles 
of average levels of child-rearing practices especially, between the 
period, when their new Infant Is between eight and twenty-four sonths of 
age. Coaparlsons of results wjill be sade anong control^ group famlllea 
and the experimental group, ' * 

/ 

A pilot project (the subject of this report) hai beeti performed as 
a prelude to the comparative experimental work. The pilot project In- 
volved the creation of an experimental treatment for the subsequent longi- 
tudinal study. That ncperlmental treatment took the form of a training 
program for families. The end products of the pilot program phase have 
been the creation of a training program and a pilot execution of that 
program with eleven families and their children. f 
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BACKGROUND OF THE RESEARCH 

The Harvard Praachool Projact waa Initiated In 1965. It\||)urp08e 
hai' always \m%n relHtlvaly alaple to state; determining how to structure 
the experiences of Jhe first six years of life so that each child could 
nake the most of whatever potential (for education) he brought with him 
Into the world. Our hlstdry since 1965 and up to the time of the present 
report has been documented In previous final reports and also In pul^Hca- 
tlons (B. White [In Press^ , B. White and J. Watts, et al. fl973]). 

Our strategy has been to examine, as closely as we could, the l^-^^^ 
histories of young children who have gone through the first years of 
life In a manner characterised by high levels of ^achievement of Kcneral 
abilities. In addition to the close scrutiny of excellent e^rly develop- 
ment, we have simultaneously been studying the processes wherein children 
who start off looking reasonably Intact In the first raooths of life 
gradually fall behind. . ■ ^ 

^ The procedure that we have utilized fo^ this purpose can be charec- 
terlxed as a longitudinal, natural experiment.. We have sought out spe- 
cial families In Eastern Massacliusetts who seem to be doing either an 
eapeclall/ effective Job of chlldrearlng or a relatively weak Job of 
chlldrearlng In the preschool years. Ve have used ethologlcal observa- 
tional procedures to observe the day-to-day development of new children 
In *hese families as It happens between the first and t^lrd birthdays of 
these children. . , 

There have been two central outcomee of thle kind of research. 
First of all we have learned a great deal abo^t the details of dally life 

- * - ■ (1 



of diffttrsnt klndi of young chlldrenV We have learned, fo!^ "exa^'le, of 

• I : ' . , 

the kinds of experiences children fcyillcally undergo and the klndu of * 

chlldrearlng practices that parentji eaploy. The second kind of outcome 

was the aaj or purpose of ^tHe research^. We have generated a collection 

'o£ hypotheses about effectWy J^^^^^^^^^v^ chlldreatlng practices. 

Bear In lalnd that oux .goal Is an understanding of the ef f eht of chlld- 

rearing practices on the developsentJof general competence In young chll- 

dren, " * » 

Natural exp^erljients such as the one that ve have recentl]^_executed 

can only produce correlational data on^the effects of .^chlldrearlng jjrac-^ 

tlces, Therefore, ve must be guarded Ix^ our statenenta' about the' l|Bpact 

of different envlronntntal circumstances on developments. The kinds dif^^^ 

corirelktlonal data that ve have created constitute a source of hy^otheseii 

vhlchy In any proper scientific lnvestlga.tlon, should then be put to ex~^ 

perlmental test . It vas our plan -to move from our natural experiment 

to a true longitudinal experiment wherein children would be assigned at 

f 

random to several groups and where the hypotheses generated from our 

previous research would be put to experimental test In the lives o/ 

deyeiloplng children. ^ 

When we proposed such work, Mrs. Esther Kresht of |he -Federal Office 

of Child Development, wisely advised us %o budget a substantial period 

, ■• , . /f 

of tlM to develop * and field test our experimental treatment. She 

■ " ' ' , / ■ ^ , ■ • 

reaisoned that our experience In child developbent research had not ln<- 

eluded "experience training yoong families In tlielr chlldrearlng practices 

S 

In retx^^apeet her counsel was ^^fsxtraordlnarlly valuable, ^lad we attempted 
our comparative experimentation yhen we Initially Intended to, I believe 

i ' 



we could not have produc«d valid results ♦ Following Mrs. Kresh'a advice 
we devoted the two yean that this report deals with td the creation and • 
field- testing of an cxperlnenlial treatment » or put in more mundane terms, 
a training program for families with young children • 
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SPECIFIC PLAN 
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Our flrit activity w«i the analysis of what we had laarned troo our 
pre^dlng longitudinal, natural experiment. The second activity con- 
sisted of the creation and piloting of a training ptogr^ta^for families 
In order to tast the feasibility of our experimental treatment. 



Analytic Work 

In tha longitudinal study that preceded this particular phase 6f 
tha work, 'some 40 families had been observed as they reared their chil- 
dren In the second and third years of the children's lives. Half of these 
children 'were" observed for two full years beginning on or about their first 
birthday. The other half were first obaervedon their second birthday and 
were followed for another year. In addition to comprehensive assessments 
at or^about tha third birthday, all forty children are being retested on 
or about their fifth birthday. 

We gathered a large amount of data on these forty children. We hac 
data on typical everyday experiences along .with information about the be- 
havior of other paople as it related to the stream of experience. In most 
cases tha other people were the mothers of these* children, but on occasiop 
the fathers, housekeepers, other siblings, and occasionally peers would be 
Involved. We also gathered data on the course of acquisition of various 
competencies of these children and data on their social experiences,. 
Not only did we collect quantitative data in substantial amounts 
on these forty children, but the core staff of the project also 
gained a good deal of informal information about all aspects of the 
children's lives. Perhaps the most interesting and most Important aspect 




for the research concerned the envlronnenta of the children; both the 

physical and human "circumstances within which they lived. It is hard to 

cone avay froa a ntucly whete you visited a hose every other week, twenty- ^ 

six times a year 'for one or two years, without an intimate understanding 

of the family style and the chlldrearing praettces that are ifiv^lvcd. ^ 

In addition to the work that the core preschool i^roject staff per- ^ 

formed in that natural experiment, there was a simultaneous examination 

of the lives of these children going on under the direction of Jean C. 

Watts* Her special focus was on environmental factors especia}.ly the 

role of the primary caretaker. A good deal of interesting^ liiformat ion. 

.on these same children was therefore generated by Dr. Wat^ts and her »taff.^ 
(? . ■ 
In the earlier major report on the results of the longitudinal study 

(White and Watts, et al., 1973) the data from the two efforts was^not 

fuHy integrate. Although the same subjects were shared, the research 

was actually donci qui te^ independent: ly in each case. The pilot study 

whieh is reported in this final report did not partake in any substantial , 

degree of the ^ata from Dr. Watts* study. Dr. Watts therefore has no^ 

responsibility, formal, or otherwise, for any of the research to be 

discussed. 

The experience of the longitudinal study along with other relatively 
well-ifstablished Information on early growth and development led our 
staff to focus on that ti^ne ipi life between the onset oi^ crawling and 
language learning ability (six to eight months of age) and the second 
birthday # We had become convinced, from all that \^^ad learned, that 
children generally manage to got tfi the crawling stage reasonably Intact 
(from an educational point of view), but that few manage to get the most. 
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•ducat lonallyt out of the luccMdlng ilxtaen months • We therefore felt . 
that the f lr»t priority of any courie of research oriented toward the 

maintenance of /optimal development in the early years was to prevent the 

\ ' • ' ' 

falling off of development in the eight- to twenty-four-month period. 

» - ' " ^ ■ ' 

Ue had come to believe that there were four/ educational foundati9ns 

that were at risk between eight- and twenty- four-months of age: 

(1) language development^ v. 
^ (2) curiosity development 

(3) social skills and attachment development 
(A) the development of the roots of intelligence. 
^ Our experimenjtL^l treatment-training program was therefore designed 
to: (a) make parents more aware qf the course of d'evelopment of these 
four educational foundation processes, (b) help them emulate the child- 
rearing' practices of apparently successful parents, and (c) help thra 
avoid those of apparently unsuccessful parents. Further shaping of the. 
experimental treatment came from the actual experiences we had^ In attempt- 
ing to worf with a small grpup of, families as their children grew from 
X five months to tjw«nty-four months of age. 

Exacuting this Pilot Study 

Specific Steps 
• 1. Introduction ^ 

Through the mechanism of regular staff discussions of the ex-- 
periences of working with parents on their chlldrearlng practices, we 
believe we strengthened our experimental treatment. For example, we knew 
that there would be a good deal of verbal interchange between staff and^ 
families throughout the p^lot period dnd the training program in ^^eneral. 
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fRter'ttfortt* we decided w« would relieve the stress th«t nlgbt be caused 
by lohg<*t6Tii verbal Interchange by' U8ln| a few well chosen, movies^ We 

" ' ' ^ • • . ; • ' • • • ' " ^ ■ . ' . ^ -J I 

.screeiped quite a number before we selected some for trials but we could 
not know In advance how effective the various movies. \k>uld be. Final 

'Judgment on films was the kind of practical problem i^ch could only be 
resolved by atrial and error • 

Slipllarly^ the optimal frequency of visits to homes was something 
that We found difficult to anticipate In advance; we learned how to 
"space the visits through experience*. Numerous other related kinds of 
learning!:; were met and coped with through^the actual piloting of the « 
project. Some of^the more Interesting aspects will be discussed further 
on. ' . 

2." Subjects ^ 

We wanted to work wltli abg^t a dozen families In this pilot 
phavss , We were confident that not every family we began to work with 
V^ld torn out satisfactorily for the purposes of the research* We were 
concerned I fox example^ that If a young couple was not getting along 
terribly well with each other^ the family discord (which had to be ex- 
pected once In a while) might Interfere wt^h the proper utilization of 
the ideas about chlldrearlng that we sought to test* We also were con- 
cerned with the possibility of families being "t^rellable* From our 
previous wo'rk with families we knew that there were some who often failed 
to keep appointments*^ For these reasons we started with a few extra 
families (n»16) and reduced to twelve between the five and eight month 

lod of their child's lives* Subsequently^ one additional family 
dropped out because of health reasons* We will report on our experience 



with the rcnuilAlng eleven famlllea from the time their children were 
•Ight months on. > ^ 

Wa chose famlllea In a rather special way. We did not want faml-. 
lies who were likely to do such a good Job with their children that there 

<wa8 not much room for Improvement; nor^ did we want families where condi- 
tions were such that the Ideas would not be given a fair chance. So^ we 

' aimed for families with average chlldrearlng abilities. We tried to de- 
termlne the chlldraarlng capacity of each family as carefully as we 
oauldi although It Is clear that we currently have no very reliable yard- 
stick to measure that capacity In each family. Our criteria for selec- 
tlon and eligibility are therefore of likely Interest In this regard; 

^nd| they wiy. be found In Appendix A. 

The Iniportant characteristics of the families In the study are 
Indicated In Table I. 
3. Procedures 

Tlie goal of this pilot study was the creation of an effective 
training program to assist people In educating Infants^ which would 
help us to put the hypotheses generated from the natural experiment to a 
proper experimental test. We have produced such a training program 
(see Appendix B) . We have also piloted It; and^ In the process^ refined 
It. We feal confident that this Is a feasible^ though imperfect , traln- 
Ing program. The program concentrates on the age range^ fli/e to seven- 
teen months. The reason It concentrates on the five to seventeen 
month period Is that we feel that a powerful Input can be made at that 
age Into the development of the young child to preclude the loss of poten- 
tial we claim Is generally happening. We believe that most families do 
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a perfectly adequate Job with their children until the children get to' 
be a{ crawling age; but, very few families do an exceptionally good job 
fro© the onset of crawling on through the second birthday • ' We were 
t>artlcularly 'concerted with certain natural developments of the second, 
year of life. We knew that sometime around fourteen, fifteen, or six- 
teen months of ag& children enter Into negatlvlstlc behavior, and fami- 
lies find this difficult po deal wlth« We therefore extended our Input 
to these families until the seventeenth month In order to provide assist- 



ance during those months when the family Is Learning to cope with the 



problems generated by negativism* ^ 

From Schedules I and II you cah %ee that we have treated thjp five- 
to eight-month period separately from the felght- Xp ^seventeen month 
period. We reasoned that the five- to eight-month period Is a relatively 
'easy one for most families and could be used as a time to prepare them 
at a reiatlv(!ly leisurely pace for what was going to happen when ^he^ 
child began to crawl about the home. We used two kinds of activities 
to :|^troduce the training prograKn' to families during this time period. 
We had group visits at the University featuring discussions and films; 
and, we had follow-up home visits to discuss the films and to- get to 
know the Individual circumstances In the home. Descriptions df what went 
on In each of the grotijpf and home visits are presented In Appendix B, as 
part of the description of the training program. 

Once the baby turned eight months of age we shifted Into high gear 
In our training program. The frequency of.honie visits wHs raised such 
that we were contacting families In their own homes, approximately every 
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Other week* Slatiltmn«ou»ly, the frequency of grouj get-togethers at the 
University was reduced. In addition, we began to nbnltor closely the 
processes of development • ^ I 

Ue were particularly Interested In the streaa of experiences of 
these children and such data collection Is represented In Schedule II by 
the, syabol T. I We were also> Interifcted In the behavior of the nothers 
and especially ahe degree to which It corresponded to the behaviors we 
were advocating. The frequency with which we sanpled those behaviors Is 
rep>resented by the placeaent of the letter M* We collected data on the 
details of the child's social life (S), and we were assessing the growth 

of competence periodically thi^ough the tine (B, L, C., C^i and S), As 

1 

the child approached two years of age, we Initiated our final assessnent 

% 

measures which can be seen In Schedule III* 

After each of the home visits a ifelatlvely brief report of what 
transpired was produced by the particular home visitor • W*' routinely 
held meetings to discuss our views of how things were going In each of 

V 

the family situations. The home visit reports were very Important 
elements In those discussions. Samples of thosf home visit reports are 
presented with the trainings program material tn Appendix B, 
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EVALUATION OF ^THE PILOT STUDY 

Is the prograa acceptable to ftolllea ? , 

At the outlet of the atudy^ we had no partlculatly strong hold over 
these families. We did pay then for participation at the rate of $5 for 
a half day I and certainly nott^of these faallles were so well off that 
the money was not wel^comed. However » we asked them for a good deal of 
cooperation over a protracted period of time. All In all we were In- 
t erecting with thea for some nineteen or twenty months and we were\vlslt*- 
Ing their homes on the average of twci to three times a month throughout 
that^ period. If the program were not deemed to be useful » or If the 



people attempting to execute It were jipt particularly welcome In the 
horne^ the degree of\artlclpatlon In the study would probably have re- 
flected those difficulties. Following the departure of the one family 
out of twelve (where there was a health problem very early In the project) 
the other eleven families participated religiously. In totals we schcd- 
uled approximately 500 home visits with the eleven families. Of those^ 
495 appointments were kept. Attendance at the group viAlts held here 
at the University was significantly^ lower (51 of 66 visits made) , While 
this particular sample is small» and somewhat homogeneous^ this result 
seems rather important, ^ 

Did the program have any effect on child-rearing practices ? 

One of the special capacities olf research of this sort is to go 
beyond the statement of the training procedures to a closer examination 
of the actual processes involved in the child's development. We have 
made a serious attempt to do this. We have sampled the behavior of the 



mothers Involved In the study to see the degree to which they have 
actually enulated the chlldrearlng practices that we believe are most 
desirable and the degree to which they have apparently avoided non<- 
beneficial chlldrearlng practices (see Appendix C for Adult Assessment 
Scale) . In addition to this look at the extent to which the training 
"took/' Ve have saatpled the stream of experiences each child underwent 
using our task Instrument. These two kinds of data ate not commonly 
gathered In most evaluations of educational programs, but they represent 
a basic qualMy o% the style of research the Preschool Project performs. 

Adult responses to children 'a overtures . ' Table 2 presents summary 
data on the behavior of the caretakers In this study. It Is based .upon 
thlrty-mlnute^contlnoous observations spaced one month apart and number- 
ing anywhere from a minimum of five to a maximum of ten observations per 
family with the modal number between eight and nine. The age of the 
child during these observations was between eight and one half to six*- 
teen and one half months of age, Corresponding to the Intensive family 
support phase of our project. Although a good deal might be made of 
these data, I only Intend to present what seem to be reasonably Impressive 
highlights. Data ffoii one of our eleven families Is not Included. Be- 
cause of Alness and various other uncontrollable factors, w^yonly 
managed to accumulate four, half-hour protocols; and, the variability of 
data of this sort is such that we felt that a minimum of five would be 
necessary before we could have confidence in the representativeness of 
the information. 



Table 2 



^dult Behavior In Response to a Child 
Initiated Interaction 
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Category 

* 

Frequency of S's overtures to A 

i 

Frequency of overtures responded to by A 

* 

Total duration of responses 
X duration of response time 

Timing at^ direction of A*s response ! 
a« Immediate 

b. delayed 

c. Ignored 
d« rejected 

A^s perception of S's needs : 4 

a. ^Accurate 

b. l)*rtlal 

c. none 

Level of difficulty of K^b words : 

a. appropriate 

b. too complex 

c. too simple 

d. baby talk 
e • none 

A'a satisfaction of S's needs ; 

a. yes 

b. partial 

c. no 



Range 

1-13 

1-13 
40-463 seconds 
J.3-40 s^onds 

67-100% 
0-20j 
0-33 
0 

81-100 
0-50 

0-100 
0 

0-50 
0 

0-25 

20-100 
0-20 - 
0-60 



Median- 

5.0 
4.5 

105.0 seconds 
' 26.0 seconds 

82.03; 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

100.0 - 
0.0 
0.0 

67.0 

0.0 
10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

82.0 
0.0 
7.0 



-This data summarize, observations on eleven Bs during the ages from 8-X 7 months. 

The number of 30-mlnute observations on each S range from 5-10 with a median of 

8 or. 9 observations. 
*mean per 30-mlnute observation 
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(a) What percentage of the tlae did adulf reepond to tht over- 
turee made by the children? * 

\ The figure Indicate! that In nearly every Instance ^ovetturea made 
by a ehlld to an adult were responded to. Even In the most extreme of 
circumstances the response never fell below 75Z, In passing I should 
remark that that lowest figure Is for the one family where our staff 
Agreed, as a whole, that we had failed In our attempts to significantly 



Influence ^he chlldrearlng practices of the adult Involved, 

P^<^h total time did these adults spend In responding to 
overtures firom the chlldrin? 



Exclusive df routine caretaklng (which will be discussed a bl^ 
later), we f^nd the central tendency In our ten family situations to be 
106 seconds out of the 30 minutes or slightly under two minutes, 

(c) What was t he average duration of any individual response to a 
child's overture ? 

The answer to that question Is 25 1/2 secon4s or slightly less than 
1/2 minute, 

(d) How quickly was the ihlld responded to ? 

Here it Is clear, for the most part, the response on the part of 
the adult was Imnedlate, By immediate we mean no later than three seconds 
after the child initiated an overture. Eighty-six percent of the time is 
the median value for immediate responses showing that responses were not 
always imnediate, but the scores for delayed responses or ignoring over- ' 
tures are very low for the group as a whole. 



(e) ' Mow accurately did the adult perceive the aubject's need ? 

/ It la rather remarkable that the subject'* need was Almost alWays 

perceived accurately. 

(f ) To what extent was language # used . and when It wa y used was ix 
— ^ — _ — -| ^ 

at a level of difficulty which was neither overly complex or overly simple 
for the child ? ! ^ 

^ The figures of 72% for. the averaj^e appropriate level and 9% fa^ k 

language that was toof sltaple for the child are the only entries, 

^ ^ \ \ / 

^ (g) l£ what extent did the adult meet the child's need ? 

Complete satisfaction seemed to us to occur 82 1/22 of the time. 
Occasionally, there was only partial satisfaction and slightly more often 
there was a definite failure to satisfy^ the young child, ^ 

Adult-initiated interactions. Turning to the information outlined 

in Table 2A, we find information about the interiictj.^j3 between caretaker 

"^-^ . 

and child that were initiated by the adult. Here we find, for example, 
that the central tendency was five of such interactions per 30 minutes 
which corresponds exactly to the cent;ral tendency for child-lnitlf ted 
interchanges. The total duration of tine spent in such acttyitles 
averaged out to 65 seconds or a bit more than one minute per half hour. 
The average duration of the interchanges was fiome l6 seconds, (con- 
siderably shorter than the duration of responses to child-initiated 
interactions). The ratio of purposes of stimulating versus control of 
the child favorJfr stimulating the child (60 to 40%), 

The final bit of Information about maternal behavior is less secure 
in that we did not always eolloet th^ Information. It concerns the total 



Table 2A 

Adult Behavior When Initiating Interaction 
With a Child* 



Category , 

Frequency of A Initiated Intei'actlons 

* 

Total duration of Interactions 

mm * 

X duration per Interaction 



Range 



3-9 

35-215 seconds 
13-^30 seconds 



Median 
4.0 

65.0 seconds 
16.0 seconds 



A*s purpose 

a« to St Inula te 

b. .to control 



40-86% 
14-60 



60. 0% 
40.0 



»Thls data summarizes observations on eleven Ss during the ages from 8-17 months. 
The number of 30-mlnute observations on etith S range from 5-10 with a median of 
8 observations. ^ 

*mean per 30-mlnute observation 
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amount of interaction time including routine caretaking, auch as; diaper- 
* ing of the baby 9 wiping a c^hild'a face, and feeding of the child. As far 

as we can tell, the time spent in such activities was less than one min- 
ute, but with a rather wide range moving on up, in one instance, to 19 
n out of the 30 minutes in total. If you add all time spent in adult-child 

interactions; 105 seconds spent responding to a child's overtures, 65 
seconds in adult-initiated interchanges, atid no time (on average) in 
routine caretaklng, you get a total of 170 seconds or Just under three 
minutes for the 30-ttinute observation span or approximately 9.5Z of the 
time. : * 

^ ( Discussion 

' I believe these figures show that by and large the adults in this 
training program (in nearly every instance the mothers of the children) 
did come pretty close to what we asked them with respect to their inter- 
changec with their children. The overall percentage of time involved in 
interphanges appears to be slightly greater than what we had previously ex- 
perienced in our natural observation data where no attempt was made to 
influence the behavior of the parents; and, this difference ii under- 
standable. The datl feature rather wide variability in some instances. 
We found, for example, in the number of overtures to the mother, a range 
of from 4 to 13 for a 30-minute observation session. Also, in regard to 
the tendency to stimulate a child or to control him, again we find rather 
broad ranges with one mother stimulating a child 40% of the tine in such 
interactions and another stimulating her child 86Z of the time. Con^ 
versely, the range with respect to controlling episodes by the mother went 
from a low of l4Z to a high ofj 60Z; these figures being the reciprocal 
^ of the figures on stimulation. The only place where one might have hoped 



for significantly better perfomance by the pilot families was In the 
area of the difficulty level of the words used by the parents. The cen- 
tral tendency of 72Z (appropriate behavior) with a range of from 50 to 
lOOZ stands out as a less impressive performance than other aspects of 
these data. 

hfy conclusion Is that we did, Indeed, manage an effect on the be- 
havior of the mothers and an effect, very probably, In the direction that 
we desired. There Is no way of being certfln of that statement because 
we do not have comparable data from the control group during this par- 
tlcular phfse of our research r Such data will be available as our next 
study progresses. 

Did the program have any effect on the experiences of the children? 

The data we gathered with our task Instrument should tell us (to 
some extent) the degree tp which the experiences of the children were af- 
fected by the program. By themselves these data cannot answer the question, 
but fortunately we have data on the same topic for other children that we had 
studied In our previous work. These children fe^ll Into two particularly 
important categories » We have data on the experiences of children who 
while starting equlvalently in terms of achievement at twelve months of 
age ended up at three years of age either outstandingly well developed or 
rather poorly developed. The extent to which the tasks of children in 
this pilot group in the training program res^nbled the experiences of 
children developing well versus those developing poorly should therefore 
be instructive. One caveat, however; none of the instruments we use are 
perfect. They all have their weaknesses. First, there is the simple 
question of the reliability of the instruments which in some instances 



is rather low. Then, there Is the question of the power of the Instru- 
ments; whether we are really capturing what it Is about aotherp' be- 
haviors or the particular experiences of children that Is Important, 
which at this point in time is not certain. With those warnings in cind 
let us take a look at the task data outlined in Table 3. 

The task data presented are for nine of the eleven pilot subjects. 
In one case, due to illness in the family, we were .unable to gather 
adequate data. In another case, we are deleting the data on the ex- 
periences of one child in the frank acknowledgment that our program 
failed with his family. The data were gathered on five occasions during 
the twelve- to f if teeh-month age range. For the purpose of comparison 
the five highest and five lowest achievers In our preceding study are 
used to provide some sort of standards against which to Judge the data ^ 
from the pilot subjects. 

The most desirable outcome of the pilot study would. have been^ a 
striking similarity between the typical experiences of our pilot study 
and those of qur extraordinarily well-developed children. Such was not 
the outcome. On balance, I would Judge that their patterns of experienc 
more closely resembled those of the well-developing children than those 
who developed poorly; but. there are some exceptions .to that statement, 
Pcrhfips the most hopeful signs in that graph have to do with the cate- 
gories of nontask behavior, fine motor mastery experiences and of live 
language directed to the subject , 

Nontask experiences are those where a child does not seem to be 
doing much of anything. Children engaged in desultory scanning or aim- 
less wandering would be categorized as bejtng in a state of nontask^ If 



Table 3 
All Tasks Comparative Data" 







Pilot 


Advanced 


'"Delayed 


i 

i 




Social Tasks 


Croup 


Croup 


Croup 




i 


N-9 


N-5* 


N-5* 






\ ^ 






0 - 






To "please 


1 


0.3 


i 




Tp cooperate 

to gain approval . ^ 


I . D 


1 . 1 


Z. • U 


} 


! 


0 


• 0 




i 


it 


To prdcurc a service 


1.3 


1.4 




i 




To gain ^attention 


1.4 


2.9 J 


1.4 


• ^ 


\ 


To maintain social contact 


2.4 


1.7 1 


1.6 


i 


i 


To avoid unpleasant circumstances 


0 


Q 


0 


1 
i 


i 
J 


To annoy 


0 


0 


0 


To direct 


0 


0 


•0 


\ 


To assert self 


1.2 


0.3 


0.8 


. ! 

i 



Nonsoclal Tasks 



' : 1 

i To eat 


7.5 


^ 4.1 


6.2 


J 

! 


i To gain Information (visual) 


12.2 


21.4 


11.0 


j 


1 To gain Information 










(visual & auditory) 


5.5 


5.8 


3.2 




f Nontask 


12.9 


9.3 


18.2 




f To pass time 


4.4 


0.8 


4.1 




I . To find something to do 


0 


0 


0 




i To prepare for activity 


0.5 


1.5 


1.3 




i; To construct a product 


0 




0 




^ To choose 


0 


* 0 






To procure an object 


4.4 


2.3 


l.o 




Gross ttotor activity 


0.7 


0 ^ 


0 




To gain pleasure 


2.1 


0.6" 


0.7 




To Imitate 


0.7 


0.1 


0.2 




To pretend 


0 


0 


0 




1 To ease discomfort 


2.3 


0.5 


1.7 




To explore 


15.2 


14.9 


12.5 




Mastery** - Total 


11.8 


11.4 


15.3 




" Fine taotor mastery 


6.8 








Gross motor mastery 


3.1 








1 Language - Live - Direct 


2.9 


5.8 


2.1 




1 Other 

i ^ 


0.9 


0 


0.4 





• Tlic data on the pilot advanced an*d delayed groups symmarlzes 3-5 30-mlnute 
obsfervations on each S during the 12-15 month apt range. 

X * Thirty-nine Ss were ranked according to their achievement levels at 3 years. 
The data presented in this table represents the scores for the 5 most advanced 
and the 5 most delayed subjects. 

Mastery - At the time the dato were recorded for the advanced and the delayed 
groups^ obs«rv,crs did not discriminate^ between gross and fine motor maatery. 
Consequently! only total mastery scores are available for tfceoe fwo groups. 



you look at the chart you will find that well-developing children had 
the least amount of such experience (9.3%). The pilot subjects had 
12. 9Z and the children who subsequently developed rather poorly had by 
far* the greatest amount of such experience at this time in their lives 

.(18.2Z). 

Turning to the area of mastery experiences, we find that unfortu- 
nately the breakdown between fine and gross motor mastery tasks is only 
available for the pilot subjects. At the time we were gathering these 
data on the other two groups, we had not routinely been making the dis- 
tinction between fine and gross motor mastery experiences. We had, how- 
ever, noticed from the outset and repeatedly through our research that 
high frequency of fine motor mastery experiences was a regular accompani- 
ment to' very good development. The fact that finet motor mastery tasks 
are very comnon in our pilot group is therefore a probable good sign. 

Moving to the third area we find that well-developing children had 
by far the greatest amount of live lan?;uagc directed , toward them in this 
age range (5.8/5). However, the pilot group had 2.9% and our poorly de- 
veloping children had 2.12. While these differences are not large, and 
may not even be statisticall^y significant, they are in the right direc- 
tion. 

In contrast, one aspect of the task data is particularly worrisome. 
You will note that the well-developing children had negligible amounts of 
paoB time* experience at this point in their lives. The poorly-developing 

*Passlng time occurs when a child has nothing Interesting to do, but he 
cannot leave the situation. Confinement to a playpen or a car seat, for 
example, soon becomes pass tim e experience most of the time. ^ 



children and the pilot group (both 4. IS!) looked very much alike In this 
regard. IJhy this happened we really do not know, but we would have been ^ 
much happier had we seen much less pass time experience In the llvon of 
our pilot sample. 

The only y6thcr point within these data that I believe merits atten- ' 

/ / 
tion at this -time is in the gain information (v), category. Gain in forma- 

€ 

tion {v) means steady staring activity. There is a Rrcat deal of it in 
our well-developing children (21.4%), and slightly more than half as much 
in both our piSorly developing children and in our pilot group. Again, 
we 4i^nnot tell the reasons but we vould have preferred to see a closer 
resemblance by -our pilot group to the pattern found in the well-developing 
group. 

In summary then, while certain key differences in the stream of 
experience favor the pilot group, one important difference went against 
them. By and large we did not produce a pattern of experiences in the 
pilot children dramatically like those in the children developing un- 
usually well in our previous study. 

Did the prof^ran have any effect on the children's development ? 

This discussion will be organized in two sections. The first. Section 1^, 
on Intellectual Abilities. The second. Section 2^, on Social Competence, 
Intellectual abilities in turn will be broken down into: performance on 
a standardized test (the Bayley) , performance in the area of language 
dev-»lopment as assessed by the Preschool Project language test, per- ^ 
formance in the area of abstract thinking ability tnd performance in the 
area of sensing of discrepancies. 
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Social competence will be ditcutsed In terms of the child's social 
coispetencles In his or her Interactions with adults. In order to make 
some judgments about the effectiveness of our program (In the light of 
the fact that we did not have a contemporaneous control group) the scores 
on the various measures for the pilot group will be compared to national 
norms whenever possible or the performance of groups that we have pre-^ 
vlously worked with. 

1. Intellectual Abilities 

(a) The Bay ley Mental Index Performance 

As you can see from Table 4, we have four Barley Mental Index scores 
for each of our 11 pilot subjects, starting when they were five months of 
age and ending when they were twcnty-slx months of age. The next to the 
last column (22 + 26) represents *the average for (the 22 and 26 month scores 
combined. At five months of age the group looked unremarkable, with a 
central tendency of 102. At eleven months of age, they looked, at first 
glance, to be slightly advanced; but, when you look at the scores for 
children from the previous study, a different Interpretation comes to 
mind. The 106 as a central tendency for the advanced group In the pre- 
ceding study Is probably not statistically different from the 109 for the 
pilot group, nor is the 112 for the delayed children in the preceding 
study likely to differ significantly trjm the score of the pilot group. 
What these three numbers tend to suggest is that at eleven months of age 
you cannot predict where children will be when they get to be three yeatri 
of age.* At twenty-two months of age when the Bay ley ^^^(vre is likely to 



One reason I say that is because for our advanced and delayed group, we 
have huge amounts of data on their performance at three years of age and 
indeed at five yearn of age and our advanced group is a very outstanding 
group at those ages. Our delayed group is outstanding as well, but in 
the sense that they are scoring on the average in the low 90 Vs at best 
on achievement tests where our advanced groups are scoring well above 120. 
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have considerably nore predictive power our group continues to score at 
109. At twenty-six months of age they score at 104. Their average 
Bayley score at two years of age Is 106.5. That figure should then be 
compared with the figures for the other groups. As you can see, our 
pilot group clearly cannot compete with the most successful group In 
the preceding study. What that means will be discussed a bit later. On 
the other hand, they do compare favorably with the previously ^studied 
children who developed poorly. The difference between 106.5 and 96 
Is very probably a real difference. 

(b) Language Development 

The sane general procedure has been followcfff ip ^the presentation of 
data on language development (see Table 5). At one year of age our pilot 
group looks pretty much like the group who later developed well and per- 
hHp^ slightly better than the group who later developed poorly. At 
twenty-two months ot age our pilot group has a central tendency of 24 
nonths In our somewhat arbitrary developtnentrA scale;, whereas, at twenty- 
five months of age our advanced group scores at 36 months and our delayed 
group scores ^at 21 months. If that were all the data we had, we would 

be rather disappointed. Although we do not have complete data on our 
ft 

pilot group, the first five pilot subjects that we did score at 26 months 
of age had*^^a central tendency In their scores of 36 months of age. In- 
deed, In each case, those Impresslvfe scores represented large gains be- 
tween twe^y-two and twenty-six months of age. In retrospect It Is un- 
fortunate that we did not continue to test all the group ufitll thirty-six 
months, but you must remember that research funds were not available, and 
/ also that we looked upon this particular pilot study as an Interim affair. 

Due to factors beyond our control. 
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(c) Abstract Thinking Ability 

Again, using the same format (see Table 6) we see what looks to be 
something of an advantage for our pilot group and pur advanced group 
over our delayed group at one year of age. We find at twenty-two and 
twenty-six months of age considerably higher scores for the pilot group 
than the delayed group (which Is encouraging) and yet they remained some- 
what lower than the scores for our advanced group. 

(d) Sensing Discrepancies 

We find a pattern that Is not exactly the same as preceding ones 
(see Table ?)• Our pilot group looks like our adyanced group at one 
year of age and both look better than the delayed group. At twenty- two 
months, our pilot group has Impiroved but Is nowhere near as Impressive 
As the advanced group. In fact, they look pretty mucl) like the delayed* 
group In this test area, and that picture stays the same for the five 
subjects we did test at twenty-six months of age. 

2. So cial Competence * 

The social competence tests consisted 6f data gathered through 
continuous thlrty-mlnute observations of children as they went about their 
ordinary business In their own horae. For Information about the procedures 
see our Social Abilities Mannal (Wlilte, Watts, et al., 1973) and Scoring 
Procedures. Scoring procedures are Included In Appendix D. 
^ Since the children In the first two years of life had relatively 
little opportunity to Interact with true peers (or Indeed anybody other 
than their own parents) the data we present predominantly have to do with 
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Interactions with adults who, In most Instances, turn out to be the 
child's own mother (see Table 8). There are five social abilities re- 
ported on: " 

(1) Getting and holding the attefatlon of an adult In socially 
acceptable ways. 

(2) Using the adult as a resource after first concluding they 
cannot handle the task themselves. 

, (3) Expressing affection and mild hostility . 

(4) Showing pride In achievement . 

(5) Engaging in role play . ^ 

The data indicate that our pilot group (this time numbering ten. 
subjectfs because we did not have adequate data on the eleventh) looks^ a 
bit more like our advanced group at twelve- to fifteen-months of age than 
the delayed group. We are most encouraged by the scores in respect to 
use £f an adult as ja resource where our group is even higher than the 
advanced group, and both groups ^re considerably above the delayed group. 
At two years , of age, our pilot group is much more like the advanced group - 
than those of the children who developed poorly. Note that pride in 
product and role play abilities were not seen in our pilot group while 
there were modest signs of such abilities in both groups in the preceding 
study. 
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DISCUSSION 

Adding up these results, I would say r that we can be cautiously 
optimistic. The Bayley scores and those on th6 tests of cognitive 
abilities are somewhat disappointing but not bad. The scores in the 
area of language development, particularly those at twenty-six months, 
are promising; and, the scores in the area of social development are 
very promising. The reader should bear in mind that our staff is unani- 
mous in believing that we failed totally in the case of one of our eleven 
families. We do* not believe that the, training program worked at all in 
affecting that family in its childrearing practicesT In addition, we 
believe that the childrearing practices of that family were not naturally 
oriented toward the ones we were espousing. The child in question de- 
veloped quite poorly in comparison to the other ten children, and yet 
wtf^included his achieveio^nt data in with the entire group. The effect, 
of cou^rjLe, was to depress the group performance. Furthermore, It Is u^" 
realistic to expect^^to^'Tajdv the cH'ildrearing practices of high schools 
graduates from the center of our society (in socioeconomic terms) ta a 
level of performance equivalent to the very highest effectiveness. we 
have seen to date in parents. For these reasons, the fact that our chil- 
dren did not' always achieve as well as those who did beautifully 'in the 
preceding study does not depress us. In our new study, we are expecting 
to be lomewhat more effective in assisting families to adopt the child- 
rearing practices of apparently effective families and we therefore would 
like to see somewhat more impressive cognitive gains, although I do not, 
believe 'it^ would be realistic to expect better gains ,in the area of 
social development* 



CONCLUSIONS 

The creation of a pilot program, embodying our best ideas about ef- 
fective chlldrcaring practices, has been reasonably successful. Of 
course, time and additional effort is the ultimate Judge of such a state- 
ment. We have been forced to recognize' that there are certain kinds of 
Impediments to ^the ideal execution of such a^^^an. Some parents are 
considerably more overprotectlve than others and our recommendations 
that the child be allowed to explore, involve ^ certain degree of real 
risk. Some parents simply do not listen very well, and others try a bit 
too hard to please. Nevertheless, on the whole we are encour:aged. We 
did get remarkable participation on the part of the families. We were 
inundated' with compliments and expressions of gratitude during and after 
the program ended and the results, as far as we can tell, are truly, 
promising. 
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Criteria for Elimination fxom the Study for 
Families With More Than One Child 



1. If the mother's ethnic background Is other than Jewish, WASP, 

Italian, Irish, or Spanish 

2. If either parent was born someplace other than the U.S., Canada, 

or Puerto Rico (it doesn't matter where the grandparents were 
born) • 

3. If the family falls in either Level I or V tjn the Ilollingshead- 

Redlich Scale. ^/^ 

<# 

4. If any language other than English is the primary language. spoken 

in the home. 

5. If there are more than three children in the family. 

6. If ther^ is any person who has an obvious, strong influence on 

the mother's child-rearing practices (e.g. mother or mother- 
in-law) • 

7. If the family does not have a child in the 2-5 age range. 

m 

8. (a) If Ammons score of older sibling is in 90-110% range, 

INCLUDE family in study. 

(b) If Ammons is in 80-90% or 110-130% range, TEST older 

sibling w-«th Binet. 

(c) If Binet falls in the 90-110% range,. INCLUDE family 

in study. 

9. If the mother has not completed the eighth grade or has gradu- 

ated from college with honors or taken any graduate courses, 
the family wiLl bo eliminated from the study. 

10. If Jthe infant's Bayley Ttest score is below 90, the family will 
be eliminated from the study. 

11.. If the infant is handicapped in |py way, either visually or 
auditorily, or if birth weight was under 5 lbs., exclude 
family from study. 
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Eligibility Form 



Name of S: ^ 

Birthdate: . — 

4 Month Bayley Score: ^ , 

M's Education: 

M'a Ouick Word Test Score: ^ _^ ^ 

Older Sibling's Name: ^ ' 

Birthdate: _^ , 

Ammons Score: 

developmental age ^ 

chronological age ■ 

90-110% range 

Binet Score: 

Eligible: yea no 



If No, State Reason: 



3 



Name of child: 
Blrthdate: 



Preliminary Intervlev; Form 



Interviewer: 



Date of Interview: 



ERLC 



Background Information 
X would like to ask you some background Information. Do not feel 
obliged to answer any questions If you want to keep the information 
private. 

li Mother's name ^ 



2. l*Ihere were you bom? 

3. When were you born? 



4. What Is the last grade you completed in school ? 

5. Ifliat education have you had since high school? 

' What college did you attend? 



Did you receive any honors In college? 

6. Do you presently work? 

7. Did you work before your children were born? 



8. Does anyone other than M take care of S on a regular basis? 

VJho? 

VJhen? 

t ■ ~ 

9. What Is your culturalwbackground? 

WASP 

Jewish 



Italian 
Irish 



Spanish 
Other 



') i5 I 9 . 



4. 



Preliminary Interview Form - p. 2 



IjO^^^re there any members of your family (e.g.^ parents or grandparents) 
who were not born* In the U.S.? 
Inhere? 



Parents Grandparents 

At what age did they come to this country? 

11. Father's name ^ 



12* Father *s address 



13. ' VHiere x^as your husband bom? 

14. l^en was your husband* born? 

15. What Is your husband's cultural background? 

HASP 



Jewish 



Italian 
Irish 



17. Miat is the last grade your husband completed in school? 

18. What education has he had since high school? 

What college did he attend? 



Did he receive any honors in college? 



er|c .) ) .1 0 



Spanish ff- 

Other 

16. Vlho in your husband's family was not bom in the U.S.? 

Wliere? * 

Parents Grandparents ' 

At what age did they come to this country? 



5. 



Preliminary Interview Forra - p. 3 



19. !ilhat Is your husband's occupation? 



N> 20. Do you have any plans to move 'Within the next year? 

VJhere? 



21. 90 you take a vacation at a speclAc time each year? 

Where? 



Ho^7 long? 



22. Does anyone other than your Immediate family live with you? 

Specify relationship 



23. la any language other than English spoken In the home? 

VJhlch? 



Hov7 frequently? 
By whom? 



24. What Is your primary source of Information about child-rearing practices? 

Pediatrician ■ 

Dr» Spock 

Television ^ 

Mother . . 

Mother-in-law 

Books ' « 

Other 

25. Have you or any of your children been Involved In a research project 

before? 



vnien? _ 
VJhere? 
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6. 

Preliminary Interview Form - p. 4 

Medical Information 
I would like to ask some general questions about the health of the members 
,of your family. . ^ 

1. Is anyone in the family presently receiving treatmant or therapy? 

H Vlho? ■ . ' ^ 

Why? ; ^ : 



2. Has anyone in the family been hospitalized during the past year 
(excluding birth)? : 

vnio? 

\7hy? 



How long? 



3. Did S or M have any difficulty around the time of birth? ^ 



4. Ifliat was S's weight at birth? 



5. Has S received any special medical treatment since he has come home 
from the hospital? [ ^ — 



■f — 



6. Do you have a specific pediatrician that you use regularly? 

Name 



Address 

If the answer is no: 

Is there a clinic that you use regulatly for medical care for your 
children? 

Name . ^ 



Address 



/ */ ,^ 
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The training paclrage reflects the work ve have done for the past 
eighteen months on translatlnp, B^otheses ahout effective child-rearing, 
practices Into a worlcable progran for average families. T'any of t>»e 
details of the program (e.g., hone visit auestlons) evolved as we worked 
with the plldt family group. The nresent tralnlnp; package reflects the 
curriculum wltlch seemed to be most sensitive to the needs of the j|:am5,lles 
and also represenlas the most effective methods for commtinlcatlnp our 
Information. ' ^ ^ 

The pilot study consisted of tr^ro segments: the 5-8 month Introduc- 
tory period and the 8-17 month core nerlod. The purpose of the 5-8 
month nerlod was to introduce the families to the fields of child devel- 
opment research and early education, and to the staff; Four group meetings 
were held at the university. Each group meeting was ' folloTjed^hv a hpme 
visit (see Schedule I attached). The purposes of the homelvlsit were to 
review the content of the group meetlnq and to begin to ^just our program 
to the individual circumstances of each family. 

^ Outlines of the group and home visit activities during the 5-8 moijth 
period can be found in Section I. Sample tape recordings are also avail- 

able. ' * 

During the 8-17 month period we concentrated on puldlng each famllv 
toward patterning the daily fabric of the child's experience in a manner 
consistent with our h^rpotheses about effective chi3,d-rearlng practices. 
Home visits occurred at two week Intervals. After each visit, staff 
members collected evaluation ^nd monitoring data. Oroun visits were' 
used less frequently during this phase of the program (at 10, 13 and If 
months) (see Schedule II attached). Outlines of those group meetings 
may be found in Section II. Sample tape recordings of these sessions 
'are available. 

After each home visit the staff member ^nrote a >>rief summary report 
(see Section 1^). Outlines of the home visit format durinc^ the 8-17 month 
period can be found in Section III.' Sample tape recordings are available. 
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Group Session I 
(5-8 months) 



I. Ue have always begun formal- education no earlier than six years of 
age, but children are learning many things fx;ora birth such as: 

A. , Language: The majority of ordinary language that most of us 
use Is learned In the pre-school years. 

B. Social Skills: A child learns how to get along with others 
through his early social relationships, especially through his relation- 
ship with his mother. 

C. Learning to learn: Children may not be able to solve a great 
many problems by age three but they have learned the tools fot solving 
problems. 

D. Motivation: All babies are curious but this curiosity Is 
oft^en stifled by the time a child starts school. 

II. Is It Important to get good pre-school development? 

A. A well developed child, one who likes himself and can get* 
alonfe irlth adults and other children, will probably do better at 
learning In school than the child who Is overly shy or overly aggressive, 

B. Remedial programs such as lleadatart and Follov; Through have 
not been very successful. A^je three is probably too late to make up 
for poor pre-school development. 

III. Do most children get good pre-school development? 

A. It may be that the child who does well in school at age six 
: 'Was betjter endowed V7hen he came into the world. It is not the case 

that every child is born equal. 

B. Th'e majority of children are considered ''average" at age six. 
It may be the Rase that most of these children coidd have gotten more 
out of the pre-school years. ^ 

IV. VJhy don't we have children getting the best early experlenoes 
which might lead to the best early development? x 

A. Until recently, educators and psychologists did not pay much 
attention to the pre-school years. Consequently, little was known 
about the different experiences children are exposed to during the ^ 
pre-school years and the differential effects they have on development. 

/ 



V. new ideas in education 

^ " ^^^'"'^ *^ 

A. Public school systems are beginning to look downward to the 
pre-school years, California has recently made public school education 
available to four-year-olds, 

B. The more we 'Concentrate on the early years, the more people 
will start examining the effecto of different homes on children. For 

example: \ 

\> 

' ^ l.« Dr. R. Hcber studied the effects of placing retarded mo- 
thers' children In a day car^ center from- Infancy. !7hen control sub- 
jects who had been raised In their homes by their retarded mothers were 
compared to the subjects who had received the experimental treatment, 
a significant difference in achievement was found at 45 months of age 
(the experimental group scored 33 IQ points higher).* 

2. An Iowa Judge placed the children of a retarded couple 
in a foster home. 

VI • The ideas in early development which have had the greatest in- 
fluence on theories of child development in the last few decades are: 

A. Piaget: A Swiss psychologist who was interested in the growth 
of intelligence from birth to adolescence, including problem solving 
and the foundations of intellectual development. 

B. Ethologists: They study animal life and Its relationship to 
- human behavior . 

C. Freud: A psychoanalyst who studied emotional^ disturbances j.^ 
personality development (inajor themes: the development of sexuality, 
and aggression) . 

VII. The Pre-school Project: the case for the special importance of 
the 8 to 16 njonth period. 

A. We will try to tell you about development so that your child 
will get as much as possible out of the first years. VJe also feel you 
will find it a more interesting Job and more fun by knowing more ^about 

^ children's development. 

B. In our dtudy of the differences between a group of children 

*Heber, R. , and H. Garber, An experiment in the prevention of cultural- 
familial mental retardation. Paper pxV^ented at the second congress 
y^"^f the International Association for tUe Scientific Study of Mental 
Deficiency, Warsaw, August 1970* 



v/ho were developing beautlf-ully and a group v7ho were developing poorly 
we found that most families vUo a fine Job until a child gets to crawl- 
ing age (approximately 8 months) . 

At this stage faroilies begin to vary importantly in the ef- 
fectiveness of their child-rearing patterns. The difficulties appear 
to arise as the child begins to move around and, consequently, can^gejt 
^hurt or create clutter, 

D, Mothers who handle the danger and extra work by restricting 
their children seen to have children x;ho develop less v*ell. Mothers 
who handle the danger by child proof inp the house and are willing to 
do the extra work created by a child who is allowed to satisfy his cu- 
tJ.Odity seem to have better developing children. 



"IHeII. Film - Object t>enaanencc by Ur. J. McV* Ihint (Page 3a) • 
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Tljy^,: Object Pernanence 
:fA??j\Tfn; nr. J, unt 



'^"^^ ApproxL lately 3^ uinutes (black and ^rliltc) 



Toncc cov . li:j : 

This filu illustrates Placet's i.:eas about the developnent 
of object pen.ianence ia yoanf^ children, T!ie a^es of 
the cl.ilJren seen ranf^ri froti a 'fe\^ \^eeLs to approx- 
iriately 1*J mouths, Tiie caildren are seen beinf^ tested 
in their o\m ho;»es. The developnent of object penn- 
ancnce is illustrated by suoj.iuf^ tae children in/ 
loi^ical a'^e -sequence, youn'^^st to oltlost. / 

i;r>T/.UCTIO.^S Onit the* first ei^.ht (a:;proxinately) iiiuutes of tue 
filiw This is an introductioii f^howii;"; .unt and Uzf^uris. 
It is. too coi.i^>licatod anl teciuiical for this audience. 
lustead/VLve a brief introduction bc.fore screeninf',, 
nentioninr^ia^et and t ic concept of object penianence. 
^SUov Ij-13 uiuut'js of the reiiainu^r of the filn. 



\ Group SesDlon II 
y^(5-8 Gonths) 

*' ^ . 

I. tlhat is the Pre-school Project. all about? 

■» • 

A. Most people seem to. do a good job durlifg the first 8 to 12 4 
months. Most of the problems (e.g., feeding, sleeping and teething 
problems) don't seem to require any special knowledge in order to cope 
with them. Unfortunately, some childten begin to lose ground during 
the second year of life. 

B. ' The major predictors of future development are the child's 
ability to understand language and his^ social development. 

1. The ability to understand lahguage begins to develop at 
about 8 months of age and progresses until at about 3 years of age the 
child^will be able to understand most of the language he will use in 
ordinary adult conversations. The ability to produce language varies 
greatly and is not as good a predictor of future development in the 
first; three years. 

2. Social development progresses through stages (e.g., no^ 
smiling at birth,* indiscriminate regular smiling at 3 to 4 months, 
smiling more readily at mother at 4 months and stronger wariness at 

7 to 9 months) and the relationship a child establishes with his mother 
become the bases for his future relationships with other adults (tea- 
chers) and children. 

II. TJhat does the Pre-school Project have to offer? 

A. In the past, advice from "experts" has not been particularly 
dependable. There have been many changes of opinions regarding the 
best procedures for child rearing (e.g., toilet training). 

B. The Pre-school Project studied the differences between a group 
of well developed children and a group of poorly developed children. 

Ue observed both kinds of children in their o\m homes during their se- 
cond and third years. The difference in their development often eemed 
to be related to the way the mothers handled the children and atrxxCf 
tured their lives. The more effective mothers were less restrictive, 
were good at guessing what the children wanted and were also able to 
say "no" when the children were making unreasonable demands. 

C. We will provide you with your own private consultant to talk 
to about your children. 
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III. There are two cyajor Ideas which help explain much of what l)ables 
io In this a{;e ranger^ ^ 

A. Babies av 8 months of age are very curious about the world 
around them ^nd that curiosity is the source of learning and develop- 
ment. Mothers should encourace the development of curiosity since cu- 
riosity is the basis for learnipg. 

B. Babies at 8 months of age are becoming very interested in 
their mother's behavior. They focus a lot of attention on her and 
learn to depend on her for the satisfaction of their needs » for pro- 
tection^ for affection and for guidance. How the mother responds has 
a great influence on how the baby learns to get along with other 
people later in life. 

IV. Other ideas of significance are: 

A. Babies are learning to control their bodies and progress 
from crawling, *to cruising, to walking, to climbing, and to running. 

B. Babies are very much interested in small detailed objects 
with moving parts (e.g., keys, hinges, balls). 

V. The well de^j^^oped child at three years of age exhibits the following 
abilities: 

A. To get an| maintain attention of adults' 

B. To use adults as resources 

C. To express affection to adults 

D. To express hostility to adults 

E. To lead peers " 

F. To follow peers 

G. To express affection to peers / 

H. To express hostility to peers 

I. To compete ^ 

J. To prove oneself or show pride in one's accomplishments 
IC. Role play 
L. Language development 
M. To sense dissonance 
N. To anticipate consequences 
0. To deal with abstractions 
P. To take the perspective of another 
Q. To make interesting associations 
V R. To plan and carry out multi-stepped activities 
S. To use resources effectively 
T. To dual focus 

VI. Fill) - Emotional Ties In Infancy, from Parent nnd Child Series, by 

Dr. Joseph Stone (Page 5a)- 



' FILM REPORT 



TITLE ; Emotional Ties In Infancy. 

FlUf MAKER ; From the Parent and Chlld^ series : <^assar College, 
directed by Dr. Joseph Stone 

LENGTH: 12 minutes (Black and IJhite) 



TOPICS COVERED: 



The main concepts^ Illustrated In this film are 
attachment the chll^ to the primary" caretaker 
and distrust of strangers; 



Settings ; (1) Attachment and temporary- distrust of strangers 
Is shown in a home-reared child. 

(2) Three Institutionally reared children are shown 
In an experimental situation. Varying degrees 
of attachment and distrust of strangers are, 
iHustratod. 



^ AGE RANGE OF CHILDREN; 9-12 months 



INSTRUCTIONS : 



Screen the entire film. Give a brief introduction 
before screening and define attachment and distrust 
of strangers, and the settings to be seen in the 
film. Also mcnticm that the film v/as made for 
vlev;lng by people working in institutions and that 
technical words are used in the flla. After the 
screening, invite the audience to ask questions. 
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Group Session III 
(5-8 months) 

I. There-^re three xrays of discussing goals for infants in the 8 to 
16 month age range. 

A. fhe dimensions of competence describe a well developed child 
at three years of age. They consist of the following abilities: 



1^ 


.To get and mairitaln attention of adults 




2. 


To use adults as resources 




3. 


To express affection to adults 




4. 


To express hostility to adults 




5. 


To lead paers 




6. 


To folluw peers ' 




7. 


to expiress affection to peers 




8. 


To express hostility to peers 




9. 


To compete 




10. 


To prove oneself or show pride in one's 


accomplishments 


11. 


Role play 




12. 


Language development 




13. 


To sense dissonance 




14. 


To apc^cipate consequences 




15. 


To deal with abstractions 




16. 


To take the perspective of another 




17. 


To make interesting aosociations 




18. 


To plan and carry ^ut raulti-stepped activities 


19. 


To use resources effectively 




20. 


To dual focus 
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B. Four prerequisite skills for latci learning are: 

1. Language: Language understanding begins at approximately 
7 to 9 months of age and proceeds jrapidly to 3 years of age when a 
child will know most of the language he ^will use in ordinary adult con- 
versations. The primary way to develop language well is for the mother 
to talk to the child at the ri^ht time and in the right way. 

2. Curiosity: An infant is a very curious liiiman being. Ide- 
ally that curiosity should get deeper and stronger but many mothers sti- 
fle curiosity because they arc protecting the child and/or the house. 

If curiosity 1« stifled it can lead to the child's having undue interest 
in the mother or too little interest in the nother. 

3. Learning to learn: Learning the alphabet or to count is 
not as important as learning the basic way to approach problems. Exam- 
ple: The first time a child does a puzzle it takes him a very long 
time. Each time he does that puzzle it will take him less time. iJhen 
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he gets a new puzzle it will not take him as long as the ^Irst time he 
did the first puzzle because he has learned something about how to do 
puzzles.) ^ . ' , ^ 

^ 4. Social' SJcills and Attachment: A child^ needs to get 

through tfie first three years vith a healthy attachment to his mother. 
The social patterns that he develops with his mother will serve as the 
basis for his social interaction with other adults and children. 

f 

C. A balance between the child's interest In his mother atid.hls 
interest in exploring the rest of the world: Almost all children at 8 
to 9 iiionths have a balance betvjcen attachment to their mother and cu- 
riosity. Often by 2 years of age this balance no longer exists. _^ 

II. The activities that babies are primarily interested in during the 
8 to 16 month period are: 

A. Gross motor activities: One of the most compelling activities 
for young babies is mastering the use of their bodies; e.g., they ^ 
progress from leg extension, to crav;ling, to pulling to stand, to 
cruising, to walking, to running, and to climbing. 

B. Exploring j:he properties of objects: Children in this age 
range tJill spend a great deal of time exploring snail, detailed, 
interestingly shaped objects and will be faleinated by the movement 
of objects (e.g., a ping pong ball bouncing on a wooden floor) and by 
objects with moving parts such as hinges or bottles. and caps. 

s 

C. Learning about mother: the mother's reactions to the child's 
overtures and her response to his interest in the social and object 
world will greatly shape his behavior. 

D. Learning about themselves: As the child reaches the age of 

15 months, he begins increa8inf>ly to assert his independence and indi- 
viduality. This period is often referred to as the stage of negativism 
(due to the child ^s frequent u«e of the word "no ). 

E. Language- Ilastering the understanding and use of languap.e is 
critical for the child's developirient . The language used by the mother 
must be meaningful to the child but mothers should not underestimate 
the amount of language a child can understand by 16 •onths of age. 



Ill, Film - First half of Learning to Learn In Infancy, from the Parent 
and Clilld Center Series bv Dr* Jn<^fph Stnno (Pace 7a). 
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TITLE* ; Learninn to Learn in Infancy 

FIU^ HAKER ; Ftoia the Parent and Child Center Series: Vassar ' 
'' ^ College, directed by , Dr . Joseph Stone 

LEIIGTH : 30 minutes (Black and \Jhite) 

TOPICS COVERED : The'^f olldwing topiq.s are stressed in this film: 

1. Learning begjkis early in life 

2. The key to learning is curiosity 

' 3. Young babies iare explorers ^ • * 

4. Exploring l^ds to curiosity 
^ .5. Human relationships are essential to learning 

6.' Communication^ (that is, language) and imitation 
are imfiortant to learning 

Sett ings ; The above topics are illustrated showing children 

^ who are being reared in institutions. There are 

brief scenes showing home-reared* children. 

age; RAl^GE: 6 weeks to ^0 inanths 



INSTRyCTIOi>lS: Since this is a long film, tl^ impact of the subject 
" " matter is conveyed more strongly if the film is 

divided into two 15 minute segments, and screened 

on separate occasions . 
[Give a brief introduction mentioning the main 

concepts dealt^ with in the film. Encourage 

questions from the audience.] ^ ^ 
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^ Group Session IV 

\ L f (5-3 nonths) 



I. General guidelines for effective .child rearing practices 

A. Provide access to as nuch of thla house as possible so that the 
child has the-^naxinun opportunity^ to exercise his curiosity and explore 
his world. " 

B. Provide 'a 'wide range of materials for the child to explore. 
You don^t have to spend a lot of money on toys. Children in this age 
range arc fascinated by common household objects, e.g., plastic jars 
with covers, a big plastic container filled with smaller interesting 
objects, a baby-proofed kitchen cabinet filled with pots and pans or 
canned goods. 

C. Spend at least half of your child *s waking hours available 

' to him. -That loes not mean you have to hover over him constantly but 
that you should be nearby to provide the attention, supp'tirt or assis- 
tance he nay need. 

II. If you are available and your child is given access to^ a large- 
'area and a wide variety of materials, it is inevitable that he will 
^make overtures to you. The following is a list of recommended ways 
to respond to your child* s overtures: 

1. ' Respond promptly as bften as possible. 

2. Respond favorably. 

3. Make some effort to understand what the child is trying 

to do. 

4. Set limits,; do not give in to unreasonable requests. 

5. Providye encouragement as often as possible. 
I 6. Provide enthusiasm as often as possible. 

* 7. Provide assistance as olten as possible, « 

» . • 

8. Use words as often as possible. 

9. Use words children understand or words that are a little 

too hard for hi^. 

10. Use words to provide a related idea or two. 

11. Do not pr^png the episode if the child wants to leave; 
* the inter^ange will often last less than one minute. 

12. Encourage '^pretend" activities. 

f'^I. The above/practices ar^ related to i^hen the child initiates inter- 
action with thl motheiS. MojUiers we have observed usually initiate 
interactions wAth their children if : 

A. The child seeQsJ>ored; the mother will provide things for him 
^ to do. ^ , . 
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B. The child is misbehaving; the ifeother will discipline him firmly 
and consistently. 

<> 

C. The child is trying to do something new which may be unsafe; 
the mother will watch ra^ther than stop hita (e.g., stair climbing). 
Children are more careful than rabst people realize. 

IV. We've been talking about things for mothers to do. The following 
is a list of practices for mothers to avoid. 

A» Don't cage your child or confine him regularly for long periods. 

B. Don't allow, your child to concentra'te his energies on you to 
the point vjhere he spends most of his time following you around or sta- - 
ying near you, especially in the second year of life. 

C. Don't allow tantrums. 

D. Don't worry that your baby won't love you if you say "no" from^ 
time to time. 

E. Especially fron the middle of the second year when your baby 
may start becoming negative with you, don't try to win all the fights 
with him. 

F. Don't try to prevent the baby from cluttering the house; it's 
an inevitable sign of a healthy curious baby. 

G. Don't be overprotective; babies are more car ef til than you think. 

H. Don't overpower him: let hira d<^^what he wants to do as often 
as possible. 

I. Don't take a full-time job or otherwise make yourself largely 
unavailable to the baby during this period of his life* 

J. Don't bore your baby if you can avoid it. 

K. Don't worry about when he learns to read, count numbers, or say 
the alphabet. Don't even worry if he's slow to t. Ik as long as he seems 
to understand more and more language as he grci- ' . 

• L. Don't try to force toilet traliu^ng. ly the time he's two or 
over it will be easy to do. 

M. Don't let your ]^ahy think the whole world was made Just foir'hira. 

V. Film - Second half of LeaminR to Learn in Infancy^ from the Parent 

and Child Qeiitcr Series by Dr. Joseph Stone (Page 7a) 



Hone ^^i8lt Questions 
5-8 Months 



General Format of Questions 

/* 

1. Tlhat has the Subject been doinf* lately?- 

y 

2. "Has there been anythinf» new in the Subject's behavior since 

o;ixr last visit? 

3. Is there anythinr, you wou]^d lil-e to brine* up as a concern at 

this time? . 
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A 



Group Visit #1 
(R-IT* month phase) 



Outline 



A . P urposes of the f^roup visits during, tiie renaindet of the project ' 

1. General purposes 

Sone activities are best done in the <»roup settinp;, e,r., 
hearinc^ parents renarU about concerns that other parents are currently 
copin^y V7ith, introducin*' p;roup infomation on topics that help an 
individual fanily conpare their o\m situation xrith that of others 
in a less cbnf rontin'T manner than the hone visit format alloxjs, * 

Any activity that can be successfully done in a f»roup setting* 
is cheaper in tine and noney that v;ay e.f»., filns can be sho^m nuch 
nore eisily to a yiroup at the institution, than in ho- id. 

In addition, f«j^thers can ^be preseut pore easily at eVeninr, ' ^ 
frroup neetin^^s. 

2. Specific purposes 

The relationship of the 8 to 17 i^onth period to the 5 to 0 
nohth period can be revier/ed si'^iultaneouslv for all parents. 
The staff can pr^aent their su narized -^ri- ^ rn: 
^liat's hnppeninf* in the liver f t'le br. •urinf> the 

8-11 ^.on til period, 
''hat kinds of helpful inforrvition are appropriate for this 

Kind of period, 
'"hat ^cimls of practices to nvoid. 



* Durinr SeptenbdT, 1073, as several babies reached 14 and 15 nonths 
of af*e, t'C noted thnt the onset of ne'^ativisn seerred slir»htly later than 
t;e had expected it to be. In order to provide assistance to families 
in copinf», T;ith nerativisn and in order to be able to observe the evolu- 
tion of fanily adaptations, vo extended the final tine of the project 
hone visit pro<5ran fron 16 to 17 Months. 
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^ecurrln^, t heT^os of c oncern to us as cite d In hone visit reports 

1. T'robleps of hostility on t;;e part of the next oldest child 
toward the baby. 

2. The advisability of more a^proprintB lanf^uaf^e activities 
by pothers uith babies. 

• 3. A need for norc effort by lothers to tune in on the baby's 
needs, interests and capabilities. 

4. cyver-ire&trictivenessobv mothers of babies V exploratory 'fefCorts, 

5 . Over-prbtettivBness . 

6. Over concern xjith- the* neatness of the house^ito the possible 
detrinent of the baby's exploration. 

7. \ greater need to protect the house froTi the child. 

8. A greater need to protect the child from the house. 

9. A need for a better understanding of the relationships among: 
the child's need to explore and to practice crawling and cliitibinf^ and 
the problem of providiUf> maxiiaun access to the living area. 

C. The M ovie - Abby's First T\jo Venrs 

^ [^Te decidejl th^it this movie was not worth using, but v;e would 
recoiranend that another be used.] 

D. Discussion and Final Conments . ' - 
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Group Visit #2 
(8-lT month phase) 



Outline 



I, Introduction 
Review/ of: 

A. Inhere Croup ^'isA fits into the total propiram. 
3. The agenda for the evenin**, 

C. Announcement of snecial feedbacl^ sessions vjhen each 
child is 12-1/2 months old. Such sessions, in 
response to rqnyests bv three parents, vjIII in- 
form parent s^^nat terns o^ test fscores of their 
children and also of their o^-m child-rearinp be- 
havior. 

II, Nev Bus^ n ^fis - Enerf?ent9 (1^-12 "Months ) 

A. '^alhinr,. 

B. Cllmbinr, 12" units. 

C. A diversity of reasons for overture^ to the ^^other. 

T), Stabilization of nattems of undesirable behavior from 
older child to the Subloct. Reduction of difficul- 
ties in this area. i 
The Subject's tendencies to oxr^ress an^rer at others. 
"Outdoor - PUToner activities. 
iTT.itation of sounds and r.esturea. 

H, Teasing Rainas vith others. ^ 

I. Self-feedinp; skills. 
J. The decline in xibq of plavnens. 
k. The decline in stranc^er anxietv. 
L. The first clear attempts to' ask another for help. 
M. Favorite places. 
!1, Favorite activities 
0, Fhvorite objects. 

P. Dangerous tendencies, plus the dan<^er of Inrestlnr 
poisonous substances. 
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Group Visit #2 (8-lT month period) ^ .1^- 

III, The Immedlato Future 

A, The daxminr, of a sense of self, 
03^ 'lepativisn (15-21 >'onths), 
IV, T^evlev7 of Three ^Tays of vievlnR FHucatlonal Hoals for This ^roRran 

A, Encourai»inR development of connetencies listed ^earlier . 

B, T>ie four major educational processes: 

1, Lanc^uaRe. 

2, Social attachment . 

3. Curiosity. ^ 

4. Leamini^ to learn, 

C, An appropriate balance of interest hv the child hetx^een 
* interest in mother and exploration of the rest of the 

x^orld. 

V, Film - Four Families (First J^aif) - Margaret ^^ead, ^^ational Film 
Board of Canada 

A. Child-rearing in India, 

B. Child-rearinf* in France. 
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TIW REPORT 



(17a.) 



TITLE: Four Families 



FIU^ I^AKER : Canadian Br^oadcastlng Commission 
IIARRATOR; Margaret 




LENGTH ; (black and whltiif This film Is In two parts, each 30 
minutes In length • Part I shov/s two families, one la 
India and one in France; Part II shows families in 
Japan and Canada. 



TOPICS COVERED : 

An attempt has been made to select four comparable rural 
families. Each family is filmed in similar settings * 
These include scenes depicting prepAratldn of food, 
eating;, bathing, division of labor, and layout of the 
house* 

Attitudes towards and methods of childrearing are also 
sho\^. These include punishment, roles of older 
children, toys. ^ 

The relationship betv/een childrearing and national 
characteristics is stressed, and comparisons and 
contrasts . are pointed out cohcerning the four 
countries represented, 

AGE RAIICE OF CHILDREH : Each family consists of a baby of approx- 
imately ten months, two older siblings and two parents* 
(The Japanese family also includes the children's 
paternal grandparents,) 

INSTRUCTIONS : Screen both parts of this^filin on separate occasions, 
Give a bri* f introduction and allov; time for discussion • 
after the filra. 
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Group Visit #3 
(8-17 month phase) 

. 

Introduction 
.Review of: 

A. The agenda for the evening. 

B, The schedule for the next year re: pesration of hone visits at 

17 months and follov-up contact at 22-27 months, 
Enern:ent8 (Subjects ranr.ed in a<»e fron 8-14 nonths.) 

A, All subiects do the following;: 
1. Imitate sounds and f>estures. 
1. Say 3-5 x^rords, 

3, Play frames (e.p,,, peek-a-boo), 

4, Express affection to adults (particularly the ^^other), 

5, Express anp,er to parents and 8iblino:s, 

6, Clinb up stairs; however, ^rhere is no report^ of any *^ub1ect 

beinp able to clinb dot-m stairs; 

7, Experience minimal or no stranper anxletv. 

B, Cross notor dp'^'elonnent 

1. 8 of the 11 Subiects are nresentlv wall^.in*> \malded. 

2. 10 of the 11 '^ubiects can climb 12 inches or nore. 

3. 7 of tbe 11 Subjects can rldri wheeled >^ll':es, hors'^s, or 

duckn . 

C. Lanj?ua(»G d " r v^nt ^ 

1. 10 of f i- Subfoxts can Identify 5 or inore obipcts. 

2. 0 of r,i! :'.?-S C-^n f.-^^l.^W R^T:rl3 ( ^-^tr-otlT^ . 

3. 5 </ • j1 :^\x'i)\ .zc:u can t olKn/ in.^truot. iOi;; cailJ.if, for 

n fniniliar senucnce of bobavlor. * 

D. Procu'-inp a sp.rvice 

1, 7 of the 11 Subjects asl' for help by polntlnf*. 

2. 7 of the 11 Sub1<?cts a^V. for heln bv calllne tbe ^^other. 

3, 4 of the 11 Subjects asl' for help bv leadlnr^ tbe ^'otber 

by the hand . 

4. 3 of the 11 Subiects asl' for heln bv brlnc^lnn; tbe obiect 

to the 'Mother. 



Group Vl3lt fl3 (8-17 month period) ^ - 16. 

> 

j E. Self-feedinR % ■ ^ ' 

1. 10 of the 11 Suhlpxts use a spoon. 

2, 9 of the 11 Subjects drlnl' from a cun. 
F. Tlestrlctiveness 

1. 9 of the 11 Subjects no lonp,er use a plavpen T^hen indoors. 

2. 8 of the 11 Subjects no lonp.er use a plavpen when outdoors. 
p. Most frequently mentioned favorite ohjects: 

bali (6 Subjects) 
animals (6 Subjects) 
H. ttost frequentlv Ynentioned favorite places: 
"bathroom (10 Subjects) 
outdoors (11 Subjects) 
III^ Recurrent themes perceived bv sta-f'f - '^he following* is, an undated 
report on some of the recurrent themes that were emphasized ear- 
lier. The numbers in parentheses are the frcauencies found at 
the last analysis of this data. 

A. Problems vr±th older child * 

no: 9 improved J l' yes: 1 (A) 

B. Siblin<r relationships 

f»ood: 7 competitive: 3 (1) ap^ressive: 1 

C. Need for safety precautions 
yes: 4 (4) no: 7 

D. Mother is over-pr^otectlve 
vest 2 (3) no: 9 

E. Mother uses restrictive devices 

f 

yes: 2 (2) no: 9 ^jB^f 

F. Meed for more lanp,uaRe by Mothor to Subject 

yes: ^2) no: 7 no evidence in renorts: 2 

IV. Expected Emernents (15-36 months) 

A. *Me<>jativiGm 

B. Social abilities 

1. To lead nnd follow peers* 

2. To exnress affection and hostility to^ peers. 

3. To cdmpete with peerr,. 

' 4. To praise oneself or show pride in .one's accomnliehmonts. 



Group Vlalt #3 (8-17 month period)' 17. 
. ^ 5. To involve onQSQ^ in adtdt role nlavlnf' bohavlors or to 

g 

othen-.^isG exnrf^ss the dcf^lre to ?>row tin. 
C. Nonsocial abilities'^ 

1. LlriRuist^c conpetence, 

2. The ability to sense dissonance, or note discrepancies, 

3. The ability to anticipate conRenuences, 

4.7 The ability to plan and carrv out multi-stepped activities. 
V, Filn - Four Families (Second 'halF ) - ^ari^aret ^'ead, National Film 
.Board of. Canada 
A. Child rearinf? In Japan . 
T»,, Child rearinr. in Canada 
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FILM REPORT . 

TITLE ; Four Families 

FILl^ MAKER: Canadian Croadcastin^, CoriniB9ion 



HARRATOR: '^arf»arct Wead 



LEl^cfll : (black and white) This filri is in tuo partG, each 30 
TTiinutcG in length. Part I shows two -fanilieo, one in 
India and one in Francq,; Part II shows fellies in 
Japan and Canada. # 



TO PICS COVERED ;. v 

~ / 

An attempt has been made to select four comparable rural^ 
families. Ilach family is filrrd in oimilar oettijvjs/ 
The&e include scGnef3 depictinjr preparation of food/ 
eatinf^p bathinr., diviolon of l<ibqr, and layout of the 
house. 1 » 

Attitudes towards and irethod^ of childrcarinn are also 
' ohoim. Tlieoe include piiniohudnt, rolefl of older 
children, tovQ . 

The relationship betv/een childrearinp, and national 

characterlGtico is stressed , and comparisons and % 
contrasts are pointed out concerninn the four 
countries represented ♦ 

ACE RAIICE OF ailLDRi;^ ; Each family consists of a baby of approximately 
~ teiTiaonths, two older siblino,o and two parents. (Tlie Japanese 
family also includes the children's paternal grandparents.) 

IlISTRfO'IOUS ; Screen both parts of thio £llm on separate occasions. 
Give a brief introduct^Lon and allow tine for. discussion 
after the film. , 
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Home Visit Fonaat 
8-11 months 

I • ^ Opening 

Questions: Ho v; are tlyin^"? ,^oin,^? 

Are there any C07:ylaints? 

* Is tliere au7t:iin3 about (uext oldest chila's 

^nane)'3 behavior tuat you'd lilie to discuss? 

JI. Goals 

■ ^ A. ,/riscussion of the emerginj^ diuensioUs of Gowpetence 
1. To <7,et and iiiaiht^ir. attention of adults 
If 2.^ Language ^ 
3. To use adults as a resource 
\ 4. To express affection to adults . . 

Prerequisite learuin;;s of tha pre-schoal period 

1. Curiosity: Babies are very curious ahout the v^orld 
around them and that x:uriosity is the source of lekrnine and develop- 
ment. Ideally, curiositv should ^et deener and stronger but many 
mothers stifle curiosity because* they are protecting the child and/or 
the house. If curiosity is stifled it can* lead to the child's having 
undue interest in the mother or too little interest in the mother. 

^ 2. r.Gceptive Lant^uac^e: The ability to utidersta^n'd lanfTuaqe 

. be^ina Vo develop at about 8 months of a^e and nroRresses until at 

r about 3 years of af^e the child will be able to understand most of 
,the langu^ip,e he xrill use\i^ ordinary adult conversations. "Jhe primarv 
way to develop lanf>uap.e x-zelL is for the mother to talb to the child, 
primarily Trhen the child makes an overture to her. At that time the 
mother should >use tjords the^'^child will understand or words that are a 
little too hard for him, should provide a related idea or tVJO, and 
should not prolong the episode if the child waiits to leave. The 

. interchange will often last less than .one minute. 

C. Balance of soci^l'.and non-social interests:! If a child is 
. given maximum opportunity to exercise his curiositv knd explore his 
world, and if his mother is available to provide theJLat^;feention, sunnort 
or assistance the child may need, the ch.ild will strS^^^a pood balance ^ 
\ 



8-11 months, cont* 



between l\is social aud non-social interests. 

" ■« 
III. 'Particular interests of the child 

A. Gross motor activities^ One of the cost coiapellinj; activities 
for youhc 'babies is mastering the use of their bodies, e.g., they 
progress frou le^ extension^^-3J|p crauling, to pulling to stand, to 
cruising, to walking, to run^^ing, and to climbing. 

3. Exploring the properties of objects: Children in this age 
range will spend a t^'reat deal of tiue exploring small, detailed, 
interestingly shaped objects and will be fascinated by the movement 
of objects (e.;j., a pin<2 ?ong ball bouttcing oa a wooden floor) and by 
objects vrith tioving parts sach as hinges or bottles and caps. 

C. Gaines, e.g., pat^-caUe, bye-bye, and peek-a-boo 

' IV. Practices for inotheTrs to avoj 

A. Don't cage your child or confine hiu regularly for long periods 

B. Don^t worry that your baby won*t love ^you if you say "po ' 
from tiTje to. tiiie 

C. . Don't try to prevent baby from clutterin^^ouse , it's an 
inevitable sif'h of a healthy > curious baby 

D. Don't be overprotective - babies are more careful than you think 

E. r:on't taLe a full tine job or othen/ise nahe yourself largely 
unavailaVle to %by during this period 



V. Ueactiop's to 'ap^rcjchcj n-^.de by clj Id 



A. 


Respond pro.^ptly. 






B. 


Respond favorably 






C. 


U ...2 3orne effort to unJ:irstand 


what baby is 


trying to do 


D. 


^limits 






ii. 


r.uvile encouragement 






F. 


Provi le enthusiasm 






G. 


Provide assistance as often as 


possible 




i i . 


Use v'orCs a? cfnen as possible 






I. 


Use. words child undeirstands or 


a little too 


hard for him 



8-11 months, cent. 

J. Use words to provide a related idea pr tv:o 

K. Don't prolong the episode if baby wants to leave 

L. Encourage pretend activities 

VI. Mother-initiated interaction 

A. , Provide things for baby tp do. if he seems bored 

B. lie a firm disciplinarian 

VII. Recurrent themes 

* -^-^A. Concerns about the older child 

1. Punishraent/discipline/control 

2. Guidelines for preparing activities and materials 

B. The dimensions of competence 

» 

1. Language development and the mother's role in language 

development 

2. Attention seeking behavior and the mother's response 

C. Child proofing and safety precautions 

D. Cross motor development 

E. Pvestrictiveness 

VIII. Previews of Coming Attractions \ 



i 
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uonie Vi3it Format 
months 

I. Openinp; % 

Questions: liov are thiiies fr.oin^,? * 
Are there any complaints? 

II. Coals 

A. Discussion of the emer^^inj; dimensions of coupetence ^ 

1. Lanf^uage 

2. To express affection and hostility to adults and siblinf^ 

3. To use adults as resources 

4. To prove oneself or sho\7 pride- in one's accornplishnents 
IS. Prerequisite learnings of the pre-school period • 
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1. Lan^uape: The ability to understand lanf3uage begins to 
deve'lop at dbout 8 month? of a^^e aud progresses until at about 3 years 
cff ar;e the child will ba able to understand nost of the language he 
will use in ordinary adult conversations. The ability to produce 
langua'^^e varies greatV/ ai\d is no,t as f;ood a* predictor of future de- 
velopment in the first/ three years. The primary vay to develop lanf^ua^e 
well is for the rnothe^ to tall: to the c!iild, priii^arily when the child 
makes an overture to her. At that tine the mother shguld use x^erds 
the child v^ill understaiiCi or voms that are a little too hard for hii.', 
should provide a related idea or tx'o^ ant! should not prolonj^ the ^ 
episode if the child v/ants to leave. Tlie interchaiire x^jill often last 
less than one riinute, 

2. Learning to learu. Learning the alphabet or to count Is 
not as inportant as learni*ig the basic way to approach problems, ex- 
ample: The firs.t tii,*-3 a child does a puzzle it takes him a very lon^^ 
tii'ie. Each tino he does that puzzle it will take hin less time. ^Jhen 
he c^ts a nev; puzzle it v/ill not tal.e hiii as long as the first tine 
he did the first puzzle because he has learned sorethins; about hov; to 
do puzzles. 

C. Balaiice of -social and non^social, interests ; If a child is |,iven 
ina:cimuni opportunity to exercise liis curiosity and exjjlore his world, and 
if his mother is available to provide the .attention, support or assistance 
the child nay need, thci child v:ill strike a good balance befcx-/een his 
sdcial and non-social interests. 
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III. rajrticular Intar-'cists of the chil.i 

A. Learninf^ about nother: Tlie HiOther's reactions to the child's 
overtur<^s and her response to his interest in the social arid object 
\7orld will f^.reatly shape his behavior. 

B. Exploration and mastery of object vorld. Provide a wide 
ran^e of materials for the child to explore and na'Ster. You don't 
have to spend a lot of money on toys. Children in this age range 
are fascinated by co;anon household objects, e.p, , plastic pars with 
covers, a bi^ plastic container filled with snaller inter^tinj; objects, 
a baby-proofed kitchsn cabinet filled with pots and pa;is or canned 
p.oods. ^--^ 

IV, Practices for mothers to avoid 

I* 

A. Oon^t allov; your chilu to concentrate his energies on you 
to the point where he spends uiost of his tifle following you around or 
stayin*^ near you. ^ 



B. Don't overpower hiia, Tet hin do v;hat lie V7r.nl!s to do as often 
as possible. 

C. Don't bore your baby if you Qan ^void it. 

D. Don't let your baby tliink tl^.e vhole world was niade for hin. 
V. Reactions to apnroaches uade by child 

A. Respond promptly - ' ' 

'j. Respond favorably 

C. Make sorie effort to under^ta^iid x>/hat Laky is trying to do 

D. Set ^rnits 

E. Provide cncourap^emcnt 

F. Provide enthusiasm 

,€. Provide assistance as often as possible 

H. Use vrords as often as possible 

^I. Use wordis child understands or a little too hard for hiu ' y 

J. Use words to provide a related idea or two 



Don't prolonp, the episodes if babv \;ar.t8 to leave 



L. Encouraf^e pretend activities 
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VI. Ifother-initiated interaction 

A. Provide thin<»s for baby to do if he seepas bored 

B. Be a firm disciplinarian , ^. 

VII. Racurrent themes 




V 
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.loine Visit Fornat ' - '"^ 

ll^-17 months 

I. Openin;; 

Questions: *11ovj are things coii^P? ^ 

Are there any complaints? r 

'S^ Is there anything about (ne^ct oldest chilcj's naTue)'s 

>^ behavior that you'd like to -discuss? 

i 

II. Coals . 
[a. Discus^on of the di:aension:3 of competence 

1 . Language 

2. To express hostility to adults , 

3. To sense dissonance 

4. To anticipate consequences 

5. To deal v/ith abstractions ' i 
i:. Prerequisite learnings pf the pre-school period 

1. Learniiif' to learn 
C. Social skiXO^ 

1. Lner";in:3 ne^ativisn 

III. Particular interests of the child Tr^ 
A. Learning ahout ciiecjjclvcn (en>.'r:;ln[; net^-jtivisr.) 

':xploratlon and uastery of the objectNc/qrld 

IV. Practices for nothers to avoid j /' 

A. Don't allow tautruns 

B. 'Lapecially ffon miudle of t e seco.id year, l^;}leil your baby nay 
'start beconinf* aefjative vdth you, <ion;t try t|^win all the fights v;ith^ 
him. 
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C. "^on t ::orry r.Lout when hc2 learns to reac or count numbers o 
say the alphabet. ^oii;,t even x;orry if Ue'3 sloi to talk as long 
seeias to understand nore and more language as he grows ^ 

D. //on't try to- force toilet training 

» 

^leactiops to approaches t:ade by child 
• A.^ Uespond pronptly 

B. ?v^spoad favorably 

C. h^ak^ souje effort to understand T;;.at ualy is trying to do 
D; Get limits v 
'E. 1r>rbvide encoiiracement 

F. Provide enthusiasu^^ * 

G. Prov^Je assistance often as possible * 
Use word« as often as possible ^ 



' I. Use vrords Ciiild unclersta..Js or a little^ too hard for hii 

, J. Use words to -provide a related idea or tx/o 

K..* Don ' t' prolong: *the episode if baby ;;a.:ts ta lojave 

L. rincouraf^e pretend dctivities 
VI. Mother- initiated interaction / ' ' * 

A. Provide tuinr^s ^or baby to (lo if he seens horeu 

X>^ lie a firm- disciplinarian 



done Visit Questions 
b-ll months 



Standard Questions (to be asked by each visitor routinely at the 
beginning of the visit 

1. Favorites . 


a. VJhat are S's favorite activities? 

b. \Jhat^are S's favorite places? 

c. Irtiat are S's faVorlte objects, toys? 

2. Emergents 

a. IThat new behaviors has S shox^ since our last visit? 

3. Concerns ^ 

a. Is there any specific cause for concema on your part 
in terms of S'3 behavior? 

b. Is there anything you want to discuss? ^ 
Particular Questions (Ralevant to S's age) x — ^ 

1. Motor Abilities 

a. Does S cruise, p\ill to a stand, walk with help? 

b. Does S use the pla3^en at all? 

How* high can S climb? 

r 

d. has the living area been ad€*quately^||iildproof ed and 
made as oaf e as possible f orQ<hif Infant? / 

2. Social Abilities 

a. Joes S play games wltl\ you? 

b. Does S show stranger anxiqty? 

c. *Doe9 S show affection and/or anger to you? ^' ' 

d. Does* S imitate sounds or geotures? 
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3 . .;aily Sc.i^iulx.v, and Ca 



re 



a. Iliat is 5^8 ^eweral pattern of eatiu^^ and sleeping at this 
a^e? 

b. Does S drink from a cup? Eat finger foods? 

4. LanPjuaf^e ' ^ . 

a. Miat particular sounds Joes S use? 
C . Individual Family Concerns 

1. Are there any particular problens you vjould like to discuss? 



/ 
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Lone VisXt Questions 
11-14\ raonths 



A. Standard Questlptis (to be asked by each visitor routinely at the 
beginnins of the visit.) 

1. Favorites t 

^. IJliat are S's favorite activities? 

b. \niat are S's favorita places? 

c. ^Ihat are S's favorite objects, toys? 

2. Lncrfrents 

a. VJliat nev7 behaviors has S shovm since our last visit? 

3. Concerns <. 

a. Is there any specific cause for concern on your^part 
in terras of S's behavior? ^ 

b. Is there anything you v/ant to discuss? 
E, Particular Questions (Relevant to S's ac;e) 

1, Developncnt of Social Abilities 

a. Dogs S indicate vixen he needs lieli-? Lev? 

b; Does S rfho" affection to adulUs? To siblings? 

c. !*.as strant^er anxiety subsidea? 

•I. Does S show anger to or siblings? ^ 
2 • Langu age 

a. I)oc»s S use sounds and irords to indicate objects? 
3. Motor Abilities 

a. .low high an object can S clinb? ^ / 

b. Does fi walk unaided? Since vFhcn? 

c. Are there any safety or childproof ing concerns that 
you v;ant to discuss? . 



/ 
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11-14 nonths, cont. ^ 

^ 4. Jaily Scheculinr, and Care 
^ ^ - ^ — 

a. 'Taat is the j'enaral pattern of eating* sleeping and 
outings no^-; that S is ' mont!is oltl? 

b. Dogs S f<2ed himself, use a cup, a spopji? 

c. l.liat are S's food Preferences? 
C. Individual Faviily Concerns 

1. Are tiiere any particular probieins you would lihe to discuss 



. or.e ^ V i ' ) at ' 3 1 i o -.s ( 
14-17 rtoatlis 

' / 

StanSird Oue'jtiou :^ (to be aj^ked ly each visitor routinely at* the 
beginning of tiie visit.) 

1. Favorites 

a. V^iat arf? C's favorite activititJti^ 

b. V'hat aro S's favorito pi^ce^s? 

c. T^iat are S's favorite objtacts, toyvS? 

2. ^.nergcnts 

a*. tMiat nt^;j behavioLJ? has S ariovm siuce uur laot visit? 

3. Concerns 

a, Iq there any specific cauae for concern on your part in 
terras of F/y behavior? 

b, Ig ther ? anytaxup, ycju »;aut to ditici^r,:;'^ 
Particular Ouc.stion:j (lleievanf to a a(',p) 

1- *'onativitM.i 

^ ' a. Iri throuinf v;eij\!it around^ 

h. rx)e,s r fiet*-.. fanciiiated \;ith tUv^ .'<^r(! no^ 

c, )ocf; S terit liniitr., :;ucn ar; \rj uif;f;bGyiii^' fot tlie sahi* 
of di^ouGyin",^ 

^ a. iuxuj > uf;(^ any t*e\; i;ord:3? 

^ ' * 'Otor AhilltXe .B 

a. Can fl cli^^. all thin^n in thr^ i^puni^ 

b. Can r» ri^!e uht -led tuyn? 

c. lioof) S '^D outnidf to parun or ".-^jdono? 



14-17 months J cont, ^ ^ ' , . \. ' 

4. Developuei\t of Self v ^ \ ' y 

a. ^ Does S show hurt feelings;? ' " 

b. Does S initiate new activities V7ith older siblings and 
with parents? ^ 

5. Safety ^ ' ^ > \' 

. \ ' * ' ' 

a. lias the problem of accidental poisoning been adequately 
dealt with? [national Statistics] 

C. Individual Family Concerns ; " - • 



1. Hostility of older sibling toward baby - re-eraergence of 
conflict X7ith siblintjs? 



V 



Home Visit #1 ' / •• 

(5-8 month period) 

* • 

Observer: B.Wr , 

Date: . ; 11/15/72 ' . , ^ , 

Age: 5-1/2 months 

Cginroeitts about Ist ^roup meeting ; It was fine, "not over iriy head. 
She tried a few ^exercises from the film^ 

Content r .The plan was to introduce the dimensions of compe'tence. 
Discussion was^ achieved on the follm^ing three only: 

1) getting and maintaining attention 

2) expressing ^hostility and affection ( 'sayinp friendly or 

unfriendly things^*] 

.^3) role-play [''make-believe J . 



33 • 



Special topics ? Mrs.. X has had' pressure to toilet-train her older 
child very early (one y^r or so) y from her parents or in-l'aws. She 
was much relieved when 1 supportflfQ her resistance to the idea. 

Comments of E: ' 



• 1) This mother talks a great deal and often about the older 
child. In particular, she believes she was too har^ah .and^punishiiiT 
\7lth him. ^^ • * J ' , 

2) The older brother is alert^ asks many questions and seems to 
want a lot of attention. 



/ 



■ \ 



^ Rooe VlBlt tf3 
.^-8 month t>«Ho^) v 
iQbfsetver: B.K, . ^ ♦ 

Date? 1/5/73 ^ ^ . . 

M^.^_ ll^mwths ^ - ^ 

«*■ " 

Settinfy : Mrs.- X,\t>M^,. and Subject were hone. The ra(;llo and the '^^^ 
were on. Ue vere all in the kitchen tthlch Is a larp;e, comfortable, 
rton. The children have a lot of tovs and playing space available 
to then in the kitcbfen. ^ 

^- 

General CoTTrments: v - " • * 



It is very hard to <>et a ^'ord in once ^'rs. X Vie^^ns talking. She 
is more interested in the opportunity co express her coneerrdu than in ^ 
the suhject matter xtq are nresentin*^. I ^xas nunnoQed to coT^er the 
Group II Session but she fovmd it almost impossible to sit and listen. 
I j^ot throujjh the bareet outline and then let ^er tal!'. 

... . . 

Specific Topics discussed: ^ v »v 

— " — V • 

1. To Rain attention - *Ts. X related this^mchra to Pi^-^ but she 
said she really found It useful to trv anrl thinb t^hv he is aoino some- 
\hinf>. Phe said sfie and her hur,band are having discussiors npj' about 
uhat the children do and vhy. She is try^.nq to <^et hfer husband to T e 
less strict with ^^^y 

2. ^vCstrictiveness - '^rs. X contrasted PM^ and S in that t^''^' ^^as 
Vept In- his hij>h cbair or crib most of the time. ^ ras or the* floor or 
in his vjalker and free to roam rrhila I "as ^there. *^he feels that ^ is 
much mora curious a*nd alert than \ms at tbi.s ape. / 

3. distraction - ^^rs. X commented that S cri^s vhen she tal^es 
soryethinf? away from him. • I suggested that ±^ she offers him somethln'^ 
else first she uill nrohably have less difficulty takiAf' somettiin?* V^mv. 

I suf^pested that this tyne of redirection /of interest mip>»t be useful 
with PM as well. 



r 



Observer: B.K. 
Date: 2/23'/7'3 



A • 35. 

Hotne Visit #1 • 
(8-17 month period) 



Time: Noon 

Age: 8 months, 3 weeks 



Settlnpr* S was being fed when I arrived. PM^ was upstairs taljLnP: a 
nap (he joined us after ^out 30 minutes). 



Discussion Points; 



IX Language - I explained and a<?iaonstrated hox^ to accompany S s 
interests in .objects and toys \7lth brief verbal statements. 

2) ^^3'^ attention span. ^ 
Ceneral Comments: 



1) S is able to s^xoDa a lot of time by'hlmself exploring objects. 
Mrs. X has arranged the environment nlcelij and allows him a lot of 



f reedon. 



2) Mrs. X tallcs to S a lot but not alv7ays appropriately. (She 
commented that yhen Dr*. Vlhlte was in her house she felt Qplf -conscious 
ana didn't talk to S) . 

3) I told her not to expect Vll^ to spend a loivi; tine (1-2 hours) 
with any particular activity. That iO-20 minutes is a long time for 

a child his age. She found this reassuring. 

4) S enjoys havi-ng PM^ around 'and watches his brother <^onstantly. 
Data • A task social observation was done. 



I 
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Homo Visit #4 

(8-17 mon'bh period) 



Observer: B.K* 



Date: 
Time: 
Age: 

Settinp, : 



10 a.m. 

9 months, 3 weeks 



'^Qthp.r, and Subject ^'Rre home. ^'as watchln<^ Sesane Street 

and S was playlnf» on the Mtchen floor. ^V. seened tired and cranky today. 

Tonics: 

— ' ^ >... ^ 

1. Lanq;Hage - ^^rs. X Is labeling objedts foi-^ and talklng'to S in 
a consistent and effective nanner. ^ told her that her lanq;ua«^e t.'as 
appropriate and frenuent enough and encoura<jed her to continue. 

2. Curiosity - S is "^ettin?^ into evervthinf,." I exr(lained that 

we i7ere hanpv to hear this since it meant that he vas curious and allo^^ed 
to satisfy his curiosity thrpuf»h exoloration* ^ encoura<»ed this, alt>"»ouph 
reiteratin«> the fact that she can and should set reasonable limits. 

3. Gross motor development - ^ ks pullinc^ himself up to a standing, 
position and tries to. cllnh on furniture, etc. ^'rs. ^ noted this and 
expressed concern about his safety. I encdnrap^d her to allo^' bin to 
trv. 

A.^ Task and social observations '^ere done. 

5. Mrs. X said an evening ineetln<^ is fine and that her husband 
would lil'e to attend. » 



Gen eral Comments 
1^ ' 

1. ^"rs. seeT^s to be bavin^^ fe^'er r»robl 



•ms with 



2.. '^rq. X has really be.f»un to tune In to 'I's b>*avior and loob 
at xrhat he is tryin<> to do. I tjas very impressed today with her lan- 
wape and with her ability to correctly perceive S's. interest or needs. 
Our group discussions and home visits have definitely altered ''rs. X's 
* behavior with her child. 

3. Mrs. X and her husband are concerned that H mi<»]it become a 
. "brat" because he' s^ allox/ed too much freedom, etc. ("Wd^c?'d6ingv things 
very differently than what we did with-i^**"). I stressed the fact that 
the^^iould set limits and that the children vre've observed were not 
"brato'Vand, in fact, were easier to g^t along with, etc. 
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37. * 



Home Visit Uo. 5 
(8-17 month period) 



Opserver: ' B, S. ' 
Djite: 4/9/73 v 
Ace: 10 months, 1 week 
Comments : 

r 'a ; 

This home Visit was the occasion for^ first trial of the revised 
Ad€lt Assessment Scales utilizing the 5" rule apd incorporatJ.ng the ^ 
language guidelines. E. C. and I felt it went poqrly due to the large ^ 
amount of double coding of abilities and language and the necessity 
for shifting attention from category \to category when there is a lot of 
interaction. Worst of all, Wxs. X spent the full 25 minutes feeding S 
and this mad% the occasion rather a biased one for our purposes*. Since 
she timed the ending of the meal with the ending of our observation, 
and there was a friend of hers present, this was not an ideal .observa- 
tion in terms of naturalness of behavior iaptured* 

Mrs. X was rather more controlling than usual today, going so 
far as to, control every morsel of pizza that passed S"s lips, encouraging 
him to bite (Ms food) repeatedly, and trying to keep him neat and 
clean. This woiiwmx has a neatness hangup. She related a story of how 
she held S on her lap for one hour before going to a birthday party so 
he would otay clean, and then held him on her lap for 3 hours while 
there because no baby chair was available. In addition she bemoaned 
her "dirty" floors {thiy are nearly spotless) and in general is compul- 
sive on this score. She does try to let S w^r old clothes at home 
so he will get a chance to crawl about, but mentioned plans for 
restricting his access to the kitchen and den as he gets more mobile. 
She claimed one of her problems was with " discipline^ '* and getting S 
to understand what vras ' off liMts" (the TV, the bathroom, etc.). | 
^ \ Mrs. X will need additional help overcoming her compulsive restrictive 
tendencies. Otherwise things are going well and S appeared content 
and pleased . ^ 

Topics Covered : ^ 

t 

Access to parts of house 
, Discipline and control 

Chlldprooflng 

♦Communication and language - S's efforts to verbalize^ 
Sibling relationships have Improved and things are going well. 

^ ^ ^ 
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Home Visit l^o, 8 
(8-i7 month peri(^d) 

Observer: K. 

Date; 5111113 

Age: 11 months, 2 weeks 

Mrs. X was fjettinp, PlI dressed ka go out- in the backyard. H6 
spent the entire visit outside, playing happily. M reports thdt.he 
spends most of his tine outdoors and gets upset when it is time to come 
in. The baby practiced climbing, but was not particularly interested 
in 'toys. His favorite household object is a spoon. S also gets to 
go out in the afternoons an<3 M reports that he plays happily and doesn't 
seem as interested in her when he is outside. M ^as very pleased that 
he v7as playing in ihe sand box but not eating^ the sand\ 

Topics discussed 

1. Gross motor development — can clim^ up on a kitchen chair. 

2. Imitation - S imitates simple actions ^and sounds. 

3. Language - S doestl't say any wprds but seems to try to say G.T., 
Ma, and Da-da. M reports ptoudly that he understands the word "no." 

4. Feeding - S can feed himself using his fingers. He is less 
auccessful with a spoon but 4oefl get op()ortunltlLcs to try. M doesn't • 
encourage the use of a cup because she feels it is easier to use a bottle. 

5. Medical problems - S has an appointment to see a foot specialist 
next week. His feet turn in very badly and the pediatrician recommenced 
a specialist • 

J* 

General eoinmeuta 

' • * ♦ 

1. Things seem to be fine here. 

2. II said she wants to wait a couple of years before she has another 
baby - but that they definitely want as least one more. r 

3^ M is thinking about nursery school for PM for next year. 



1 

\ 




♦ . ^ - ^ V, 39. 

Hone Visit * i ^ ,^ * 

(8-17 month period) • 



Observer? E. C. 

Date: 5/31/73 * 

J 

Time: 9:00 a.m. ^ 

A<>e: 12 raos. 

Settinr;! In kitchen vjith H and S. W (3-1/2) also at hoiae, v/atchitip, 
TV and occasionally cominp to the kitchen to check on the proceedlnglB^ 
there. ^ 

' <^ove raf>e • • ^ 

Gross Hotor Oevcloproent : 

1) clinbs orito couch (about 24* ), stairs 

2) Dometiiaes x/alks aided ^ 

3) cruises ' . 

4) prefers crav/ling 

5) S l\as been to a specialist about his feet - has had X-rays ^ 
etc. '^rs. X.hopas to .qet the results neiit ueek. 

Favorite Place : playinf* outside in yard, lihas the sand box and^wing, 
Sibling Relationship: Accord irio: to ^fro. X, *f antastlc.**' However, I 



itionflhlT: 

" did observe that does occasionally push S. 

Imitation : sounds and r^estures. 

Stranger Anxiety : S is not cotnpletely over his fear of strangers. H 
says he is * coming around,* 

V • - , 

Play pen; ^ ' - ^ 

1) is still used for short periods irhen M is particularly, busy . 

2) AlsOj'M has erected 2 p:ates: on a kitchen door which leads _ 
into tJ^e living* roorn and one to prevent hin '^olnj^ up the stairs. 

Interest in Toys r T^rs. X reported that S iii-no longer so interested 

in toys, but prefers to crawl around and exnlore the house and household 

objects. ^ y 

f ^ '■ 
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^ Home Visit #10 
(8-17 taonth period) 

Observer: B.W, 
Date: ^IkllZ 
Age: 1 year 3 days old 

Setting 

At home in the kitchen irLth many, loany toys on the floor ,V etc 
and a gate to the living ropm and stairs. 
Coverage 



3 

V 



Favorite Objects: a large metal spponl ^ * _ ^ 

Problems: Very few. ' ^ 

a) Subject has begun to test authority, will repeat forbidden 
approaches ajad when admonished, he dissolves 'into tears. 

b) Lately; he gets up 4-n the middle df the evening occasionally, j 
Motor Development: He crdisea, and climbs a great deal' (12" ^nit) . 

Ttjo nights ago, under supervision, he climbed all the way to 
the thJLrd flooi^. He baa talcen a fev? steps unaided, 
Strar^r Anxiety: He still shows some, although it is clearly decreasing, 
AngerV "He has a temper now." "He beat'up on his brother," > 
Favorite Places: 

a) the kitchen ^ . , ' 

b) the windows * - ' ' 

c) bach yard 

He likes the bathroom and the. foot- of the stairs, but is forbidden 
both . V 

Languaige;^ Mot much happening. He knows his name, "no," and perhaps 

"Give rae a kiss." ' 
Access: Now that there is a gate on* the stairs, he can use all of 
the apartment except the bathroom, unless he is very 
/ dirty. If so, he cannot use the livingroom. He goes 
outside to the back yard a great deal. 

/ 

Asking for Help: !lo£ sure. 
.Shovjing Pride: Ho. 

PM's behavior to Subject: Sotnewhat mor^ roughhousj^ng, but generally 
\ very good. ( n 4^^^ ( 

- Balance of interest between Mother and the rest of the worldr . Fine. 



Home Visit *no. 11 
(8-17 month period) 



0 

Observer; B. S. 




Date: 6/27/73 ^ . V ^ 

.Time: 11:00 a.m. * - ^ 

Age: 12 months, 3-1/2 weeks 

Today we reported to Ilrs. X on S's progress to date and she was 
quite pleaded with the results. \le visited during,,. a time that there 
are several house guests, a sister- in-law waa .present during g^r dis- 
cussion and Joined in at ^le end of the- visit for an, additional half- 
hour chat about her work 'as a public .health nurse in California with 
Mexican families. * Mrs. X was qirite proud of S's acliiev6tnfcnts and 
requested that I repeat, some of the comments her sister-in-law had" 
missed. ^ 

(The visit took place the morning after a group visit and Mrs. X 

^repotted that she ^and Ilrs. Y spent txjo hours talking in the parking 

lot after the meeting'^endedl ) 

>•* 

I. Among other points (Covered were the follox^in&: 

1. S will bo showing incre^ised non-compliance soon and this 

should be realized. ' 

2. S has responded favorably to all the guests i^nd is over 

stranger anxiety.'' 

3. He shows anger x/hen rpmoved from the area at the bottom of 

the stairs, as well as when a toy or objpct is removed. 
A. He enjoys bouncing on a riding horse in his bedroom. 

5. He iG very mother oriented today, making repeated overtures 

for attention, and crying occasionally (could be the guests 

6. S^s ability as a cl^imber has been noted, he climbs stairs, 

chairs, and the chain link lence. 

II. 12-1/2 month feedback report to M 
Tests ' ' ^ 

Dissonance - Level 0 , • 

Bay ley 6 mos. - 100 motor, 100 mental^ 

10 mos. - lOG .motor, 104 mental 
Language 12 mos. 1-12 mos, level 
Abstract ^'Abilities 12 raos. VI - 15.5 mos. level 



X 
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iloae Visit No. 11 



1* knows /some naines but not classes of 6vm toys (11). 
2. undeVstands simple, familiar instructions requljing 
only a single discrete change in behavior (4). 

Abstract Abilities ^ 

• 1. Visual pursuit and object permanence - can search when - 

there are :|.nvisible displa^ments in a series. , 
2. construction of object in space t understands relationships ; 
equillbrl\^pi, gravity, detours, absence (brother hides 
^ toys under chairs - he's beau trained). 

' home Visit UiRhli.^hts 

1. Improvement noted in Pli'a behavior In mother's handling of 

him - wore rtaXistlc. / . 

2. Increase in frggdom with S - lesH restrictivcness noted. 
- 3. ?trs. X wel l tMu ed-in to S's overtures, although he makes 

relatively fOV- ir" 

4 . Curiosity , exnloration , and seUvmotj.vaj:ed play have qll pecix 

progr^issing nicelo^. Iff . ^ . . 

5. Dimensions of competence have jiiAgrcTssed veil, with language 

input* shov;ing t*ie most improylment. :irs. X has shown a 
^ marked ability to correctly /jfilfceive S's intercsta and nefeda. 

6. S's love of physical mobilityj ^icipd peer relati onships; imitation 

and games; outdoor play I Mjatirhs^^l grotith of temper; tcstln^ 
authority; reduced stranger ^^ty . 

Social Inst rument ' i \ 

' ' ~ ' . 'j J/ 

Host frequent cAtegoriea (5 obAcrvatl^tis) 

^Compliance 22 / k il 

Emotional Resource (comforting, reassurance). 15 

*Won-Complianco ^^V2 

Attention (Pos) 9 ' I 

Affection A 9 , f 

Resource A * 0 . ,' / 

Imitation A 6 - . ^ 

Imitation P discussed - bajjlnnli^^ 

Follows P . fs (all on one daj^) 

Affection V 2. {o^l on one day) \ 



*Good balance 



< Home Visit No. 11 .>•'. • * * 

• i . . • • ^ A '. • ■ 

Mor^ oQcurs than was noted on 'forms S beginning *tp hit PM - ^ 
bilt doesn't Vhit back. ' , 



\ 
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*Home Visit #13 ' - . 

^ (8-17 month period)* 



Observer: B. V. 

Date?. 7/27/73 

Time- ^ 3:05 p.c. 

Xo^ej just under 14 mos. 

(b.d. &/1/72) 



Tape available . 

Setting* In Icitchen, children upstairs, resting: 

Coverage* ' 
% ' ■ ' 

CV - :f enjoyed it j ' 

»» * 
• /* 
^ 2m S is nov7 affectionate 



.3. He recognHtes certain people' e*p. - crazy about P In-laws at- 
house in Maine - he's very sociable . - ■ 

4. Stranger anxiety - shyness in second yaar. , ' ^ 

5. Lots of sounds but fpv7 that can be understood. 

,6. He had^a bi^?; fi?:ht with ^ weelc apo, but ^.enerally they aet alonr^ 
very well. 

7. Climbs anything in the house - house is safe'ty proofed. 

8. Access to house - he has a fex^r ''no' areas ^ e.Z'^ the bar and 
fc^throon but most of the house, is available to bin. 

9. Teething 

10. 'ecrativisn - doesn't like to have things taken a\«my from bin. 

11. Thinkino - starting now, memory y^roiring. 

12. <:linps to M when he needs a mm - otherid.se plays well by himself. 
I 13. Discioline - M feels :nore comfortable with S than with PH 



14. TV - color and music, cartoons, commercials, but uot usually for 
very long (only 1 time to date> 

15. Times are p:reat except on long rides in car or up country where 
he had to be cdnfined to, a playpen for many hours. 



Home Visit #13,(8-17 month period) cent, . 

J.6. discussed moyici on attaclTnent in conrkecti-on with playpens. A 14- 
month-old shoul;! be upset when l.a^ in a playpen for no re than one 
hour. 

17. Anything puzzling or need tfilld.ng about? - ifo, . 

18. Loves to climb stairs/ Hut can only cone down 3 or 4 steps. 

Coments: All is well. 



J 



Hone Vlclt #14 
(8-17 month period) 



46. 



-Observer; 
Date: 
TiTne't 
A^er 



Pr30 a.n. 
^4-1/2 nos. 



In the yard: F,S and P^f 



^ett±np: 

Coverd^^e* ^/ * . * 

Gross Kotor ;;>4velopr.ent : S bef:an vralklr^ unalJed. the c'ay prlo?^to 
this visit,/ He seens to be enjoying; practisiTip this new skill. M 
says he cliiabs a lot; climbs up staira but not doT.'n. I 

Lanriiape/nevelop CTent ; understands nany itistructions . Says da^lda," 
''nxximaj' ''D-i? •^'^ . Babbling a lot. 

PiXi^,e.x/t reports S^s temper is being exhibited tnore often of late, 
e.a;y^ when he is interrupted in his activities;^' if an object or toy 
is /Taken away f ron bin. ' 

scipline: gets spanked' for hittifiy? his brother or when he hits | 
s' mother, iliines and fosses when ir says no', sharply, . f;, s> 

Askinp for iteJj? : 'points sometimes makes noises hanf^s on the table 
with his hand" \7hineD, says ''^^irima ' and Dadda.'' ^ ' ^ ^ 

f^iblin p; relatior^^^ip " f^ood- ^' reports very little competition 
.betxreen the two boys. . ^ . 

;Tew Interest ? ife^^Lmals - particularly dop;'s. (The Zs are' considering 
buying a dop,) - 

Fayoyite toy : Kail ; 
Favorite place * yard 

Favorite activity : walkinf>* climbinjx the stairs 

General C omm ents : Everytiiin<» seems to be ?oing alg^nr^ vrell in this ^ 
hone. Mrs. X ^ms eager to ^^ress how pleas'<6d she is with bein? part 
of this study. She says she has learned a lot and now .is able to 
observe and understand many of the thinfjs v;e have been talking; about 
/over the last few wonths. She is sorry that the study will soon be 
endinf^. " ' 
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Home Visit I* 17 
(8-17 month period) 

Observer:' £• S. "1 * 

Date: -9/25/73 



Time? 



1:00 p.n. ' 



Age: . 15-3/A nos. • 

Setting: In kitchen with i?, PI'S and Plf s mother^ 
Coverage: 

• ■ 

The most recent nev7S about the X household concerns f^rs. X*8 
decent hos^italizat^ion for four ^ays for femovar o% an abbess. As 
well, her husband has been laid off his job again ^d they are in _ 
some financial difficulty pince the hospital Insuraif^e may not cover 
hfer recent surgery. l^rs» X is also dieting and has/rcst 15. lbs., 
intendirtV to continue for ai^other ^0 Iba^" or so. Sl)e also has 
bronchitis. • " * 

Despite the sound of the above notes, she was iti ^ood spirits and 
the visit went rather well. She reported^ that S' Is d^oing well and 
PM, seemed fine, despite an accident involving wetting \^hi§^ trousers 
which she handled rather harshly.^ There were friends visiting during 

visit, and 5 had recently awakened from a nap and spent most of 
the time eating lil\his^ hlghchair. 

Motor Abilities ; S v/alks well, has started to run and c^n climb out 
of his crib now. He enjoys riding toys. \ 

negativism : The onset of negativisii has occurred,' and S fi^aunts 
parental authority when a direct request is made of him. He doesn*t/ 
^ respond to swats on the bottom and J<lts back when struck by I^. He 
does sho\; hurt feelings when yelled 'at by his ^-father. 

Family Planninp : Mrs. X stated her intention to h^ve no more children 
^slnce two friends' babies we^r^ recently born with hyaline membrane 
disease. 

Favorite Plac^ : Bathroom (door is kept locked) where he recently 
climbed into a tub of water fully clothed ; also yard. 

Favorite Activity ? Eating it's his favorite kind of fun, pref erred:^^ 
over toys. 

Favorite Object : His brother's motorcycle rider. j 

^lew Activities : Watching TV - especially cartoons and Sesame St, He 
.watches his brother to see when to laugh [This emiergent sljould be 
noted for some of our other subjects,] ^ * 
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Home visit # 17 (B-17 montiyt>erio4) cont. 

Language: He understands everything but g^ys relatively few word s^ 
clearly, although he babbles in a sentence-like forta rather often. 

Safety? the kitcl4n chairs ^ip ^ef^ easily when he climbs up and. leans 
over. He does not attempt to walk down stairs yet. He has climbed 
out of crib onto his Jumping horse and this is a potential danger early 
.in the morning.. He is also able to descend from his highchair alone if . 
M allows it. ^ 

Cotqment^ ! Mrs. X seems to be doing- well with b»th children, although 
she ia still inclined to be a bit harsh with PM. It will be interesting 
to sea. how hard she comes dovm. on S during this present phase of 
assertjivenesst • . 



/ 
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Wone Visit, 5 li) 
•(u-17 uont'i period) ^ 



-Observer? K# C, 

Date/ 10/19/73 

<rine: 9*3G a,tn, 

Ane: 16-1/2 1:03. 
Covera'^e : 



'•rs. X reports several chanr:e9 in S's behavior durl 



couple of tjceks. »:er,ativi8:^ has increasec!. Ke is assertd.ng himself 



Cite last 



nuch nore and tfestln?> limits . I'rs, X sayn -distraction i /orks most of : 
the tine. Slie a^sotries stnacUinc^ his hand in an attcnpt 1:o diGciplirtG.' 

freely adnlW^tfes method does not work most of the t^.nje. IJe , 
diljpussed various methods of discipline and also the need for firmness 
and consistency. Sibling; problems have eroerged again. Most of the 
difficulties are initiated by«.S, not PfU He hits PM without provo- 
cation, competes for M's attention, copies almost-everything PM does, 
fights ove^ toys, etc. PM will often come to M for help in these 
situations rather than fighting back. In the area of lanimaf^c devel- 
opment , Drogress is go(5d. His vocabulary includes 'who^sj 



there. 



"come ip'\ ''D.D.'^ "iW; / 'M^ada'*, "pupi'*' (puppy), "car'*. 

Favorite places include outaide and livinp ipoqm ' (t^her^ there are 
many forbidden objects within his reach); favorite activity is dancing; 
favorite thing is the puppy. He also climbs everything. 



S shores hurt feelings usually' only towards father . 
games. 



S does initiate 



An emer<>ent mentioned by M is that S is now' trying to do things 
like dressing and undressing himself. 

General Comments: 

■ ■ • 

S is a very iippealing child, despite negativism. Mrsv X seems 
to be handling and surviving negativism quite well. PM seems to be 
bearing the brunt of a lot of S*s negatiyistic behavior. It will be 
interesting to watch the sibling relationship here. • <| 
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Observer* 


Tji' IC. 


Dater 


10/31/73 

» 


Time: 


10:00 a.n. 


ARe: 


17 raos. 


SCttillR! 


In the kitchen: I* and S 


'Coveraf>e: 





hoiaa Viait' # 20 
(o-17 month period) 



Since this was the final visit, I intended i to pive V a full report 
on S'd 14-1/2 nos. test scores and the observational data. However, 
M was ttf^tally preoccupied with ptoblens cor^cernitsR - the teenagers in 
her coiOTunity ani. spent taost of the tine talking about her role as 
pseudo parent* to a group of approximately 3-10 adolescents. ,Each 
tine l"*tricd to brin^ the discussion back to she listened politely 
for about one minute and then turned the conversation back to the 
. orif^lnal topic. 

Basically, M is not having much difficulty with S iftt Ihia point 
in tdfie, and is quite comfortable with his progress. I did manapc to 
report that he was scoring at or above the group nedian on the Preschool 
tests at 14-1/2 tr»os..and reviewed tha tentative schedule for the follow- 
up study (20-27 nos.). rturing our conversation, S was at:tlvely enr;aged 
in exy)loration of toys and household objects and pross motor mastery. 
Ve 8h(3wed some sl'tns of nefjativisn (i.e., testinn behavior) which M 
handled easily and firmly. M reported that hifi favorite activity vms 
'pettinr; into everythin^T;" , but that he showed no consistent preference 
for one toy or household object. 

Evexythinp seems fine here. 
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Adult Aasesament Scales 



v . by 



Burton IJhlte 
Barbara Kaban 
Bernice Shapiro 
Elizabeth Constable 



Preschool Project ^ 
Laboratory of Human Development 
Harvard University , - 
Graduate School of Education 



March ^ 1974 



*A Manual for the Adult Assessment Scales is available at the Preschool 
Project. 
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I^rfelimlnary Forms 



Adult Assessment Scales, 



V 



Name: 



Date: 



Observer : 




Dlrectlons 



The Adult Assessment Scales <:on8l8t of the following: 

1. Checklist I - Child-Adult Inter^tlon, Subject Inltlateid 
2> Checklist .II - Child-Adult Interaction » Adult Initiated 

3. Rating Scale T - Distal Adult Effects 

4. Rating Scale JI - Dimensions of Competence 

An adult assessment visit will be ^0 minutes in length. During 
this period the ol>i;ervt5r v/lll c^ec): dff beh^vlorr. as they, occur 
listed In^Checkllst 1 - Child-Adult Interaction (Subject Initiated) 
and Chcc^Ulst II - CUlld-Ailult Interaction (Adult initiated). The 
Rating Scale I - Distal ||.dult Effects and Rating Scale II - ^Ulmensions 
jof Competence will be completed pn the same day but after the observer 
has^^left the home: All four forms will be completed for each adult 
observation. 



Sotting at beginning of observation 



Time at beginning of observation 



) 'f 1 1 0 




* Checklist I » 3 ^ 

Child-Adult Interaction^ Subject .IiM-tiated ^ 
(Preliminary Form) 



Episode ^t: 


f 
















Stiblect's purpose: 
















* 


Number of seconds: 






M 












X* J.xmxng ana axxccuxon 
or /lauxb 8 response 


















M t i-_lL-J"L-l y .~L t JT-T IT * 

a* immeaxatexy » 












* 






b. delayed . ^ 






. t., ., 








• 




c* no response 


















a« rejects 


















1 

rerceptxons ox dud j ecu s neea 






/I II 












a» accurately 


















D« partxaiiy 


















c. not at all , \ 


















3. Levex 01 dxiixcuxcy ot wora^ 




A 












- • 


a* appropriate 














" J 




b. too complex ^ 
















• 


c* too simple 


















d* baby talk 


















e • none 


















4* Provision of related ideas 














• 




a- yes 


















r b. no 












r 






0* Lompxexxty 01 xanKuage 


















a« compxex sent* j 


















D*; pnrase/sentt s. j 


















c. one word 


















d*^ none 


















u* rroyXBXon OX cncourageiuunL 1 
rexnx or cement ox enunusxasm 










J 








a.^es 


















D. no , 








— le^^ — 










c* inappropriate 


















/• Teaching reaixstxc xxmxts 


















a« yes 


















b«' no 


















c. inappropriate 


















8. Satisfaction of Subject needs 


















a. yes 


















a b« no 
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• ' Checklist ll\ 4 
Cht Id-Adult Interaction, Adult Initiated 
(Preliminary Form) 



, . Episode at: 


4 


. 


» 1 




\ - ■ 

V Number o£ seconds: 






• 


I. Purpose of' the Cnteraction 
a** stimulating child 
b* cqntrol-poslti'jg^jj 
c* control-negative ) 

\ll. Emotional tone of the 
^ interaction 
^ a. positive 
^ \ b. negative 
^ c« neutral 

Itl. Content of inturactii'n 

\ 1 






IV 


















r 






4 ' 








t 












^ ^ 


^ T^- 


c 


- ' j '-^ 

*Ej5j|Lood« at: 










i 

i 

Number of seconds: 






• 0 




I. purpose of the interaction 
ja. stimulating child 
Jb. control-positive 
. 0 .'c. control -negative 

11 • Emotional tone of the 
' interaction 

a. positive 

b. negative 
c« neutral 

III. Content of interaction 

m . • 
1 




: ~J " 






1 

J- 


























— T -p, ^ 










- 






















■ 




• 










0 









J 



Jistal Adulfi, £f fects 
(rrelLainaiJj? Form) 



Design ofo the home. 



.1. Prqcureoent of materials for Subject's use 



( 



1 

grossly 
. ^ 8ult;iible 

Coimncuta: 



averagif:/ 



5 . J , 

. ^^rosGly . no basis 
unsOitable for luting 



XT 



2. Safety prqcautions ([safety to child) 



1 2 3 

excellent aboVe average 
averag^e 



'5 

grossly 



4 

below 
average iuad^qtxatc 



0 

no basis 
for rating 



Coinments: 



3. Childproof ing (protection of breakables, av^U4jvr--4^8^ 
and unnecessary extra work) 



naxiaal child- 
proof in;j; 
maximal access 



2 3 4 5 0 . 

tainiraal child- maximal child- no basis 

. proofing proofing for rating 

maximal access mininal access 



Comments : 



4. Accessibility to ^.iving area o 

1 2.3 4 

roaxiiaum most of average very 

home ' little 



minimum 



lio basid 
for rating 



Comments : 



5 ^ 



B. Adult effects " 

1. Adult's availlbillty to Subject 



1 

maxlmuxD 



2 

above 
average 



average 



.4 
beloxT 
averajje 



Cotnments: 



no basis 
for rating 



^ ■ • ~ ^ ^ ^ 

2. Adult's SQheduling of daily activities which areUkely to enhance \ 
or inhJLbjfi^ development ' 

1 • i 3 ^ 4 ' 5 ' 0 • 

' ' tflaximuia ' above average below, miuiraum no basis 

average average for rating 

. . . ^ * 

Comments: . ^ 



f 
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Rating Scale II 
Ulmeualons of .Compe^tence 
(: relininary Fona) . 



' — .J — ' * 




Adult's 


response 


Dliaenslons of Conpetehce ^ 


excellent 


average 


poor 
« 


no basis 

for 
rating 


\ 1 — ' — ' . ■ 

1. To g^t and maintain attention 
of adults 










2. To use adults as resources 










3, To express affection to adults 








— - 


4. To expre^ hostility to adults 










5. To lead peers 










6. To follow peers 


V 








7. To^^xpress affection to peers 


( 


• 






8. To express hostility to peers 






— X 




9. To compete 








K 


10. To prove oneself 'or shov 
pride in one's accotn^ 
plishments 










11. Role play ^ 










12. Language development 










13. To sense dissonance 










14. To anticipate consequences 










15. T0 deal with abstractions 










16. To take the perspective. 










17. To make interesting associations 










18. ^o plan and carry out multi- 
stepped activities 










19. To use resources effectively 










20. To dual focus 


; 
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Categories for Checklist I ^ 
Child-Auult Interaction, Subject Initiated* 



Sut j ect ' s purpose 



Abbreviations 



To please 

To gain approval 

To procure a service 

To gain attention 

To maintain social contact 

To annoy 

To direct /dominate/lead 
To coitipete/gain status 
To ease discomfort 



gain app 
proc serv 



gain att 



tnsc 
annoy 
direct 
compete 
^ase disc 



Connnents: 



a 0 12 5 



APPENDIX D 



Social Competence; Scoring Infortiat!^n^ 
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Social Competence: ' Scoring Inf omation 

After having collected data on the social behavior of children 
aged 1--3 yeajs for the past year, we needed to calculate indices of . . 
social conp^tenc^f or each child, ^sing the original eight dimensions 
of social • coiapetence which fotiaed the basis fyr the Social Behavior 
Checkligt, x/e derived a scoring; systcn based»on: rav/ frequencies, on ^ ^ 
bonuses for favorable ratios of .positive to nef^ative and successful ^ 
to unsuccessful behaviors, and on a bonus for the nunbcr of social 
abiliticB achieved. To be exact, the follov/ing discussion shov73, for 
e^ch dimension, what elements contributed to the overall conpetcnce ' 
scores. 

Each of the eight dimensions of social competence is s^^ed^ for 
each subject. One-year-olds' scores ar»? coiaputeu separately fron tv;o- 
372ar-old8'. "law scores are convertad to standard scores, \^±th the 
maxinuti score in each age group (ones and twos) receiving 10 points, 
and the intervening scores proportioned in between 0 <anJ 10. '|he adult 
coripetence score donsists cf 5 dlnonsions: gaining. t;he attention ^"^^n 
adult, using the adult as a resource, expressing affection and hostility 
to adults, showing pride in product, n^r' idult role play. The peer 
competence score consists of 3 dimensions: leading and following, cx- 
pression of fiffection and hostility, and conpetition for equipment and 
for adult's attention. Peer competence scdres were computed only 
vhere sufficient interiction warranted their inclusion^ that is, if 
during at least 60% of the, tine a child vjas observed he was In the 
presence of peers, then his peer score was computed. For children 



.1 



2. 

, r . 

with both adult and peer scores, a combined^ index of social competence 

is computed based on all eight dimensipns, ^ 

In, summary, scores on all dim^vs ions are converted to standard scores 

wfilch range from 0 to 10. The maximum' ajdult competence scdre is 50; the 

maxlmura peer competence score Is 30; the maximum combined score Is 80. 
■ i' • . ■ 

Scoring Social Behavior Checklist 

Getting an adult's attention ' - 

From a psychological point of view, the ability to get an. adult's 
attention through socially acceptable means Is one 'factbr contributing 
heavily to the social competence score. The frequency of successful 
socially acceptable attempts Is counted; If success outweighs lack of 
success on this^jilmenslon, a bonus of two points Is added. The actual 
ratio of success to lack of success is added to the score (with a maxi- 
mum ratio of five); if total frequency of positive attention-gettinR 
attempts is greater than total frequency of negative attention-getting 
attempts, then a bonus of two points is added. Finally, the ratio of 
Dositive to negative attention-getting attempts is entered into the 
score. These elements are then &dded to produce a score on dimension 
one; getting an adult's attention, 

Usinn an adult as a resource 

^' If a child shov7s success in utilizing an adult as a resource, 
either instrumentally or emotionally, then the total frequency of such 
success is added to his competence score and receives greatest v/eight; 
further a bonus of two points accrues if success outweighs failure in 
using an adult instrumentally; next a two-po in t bonus is added for success 



outweighing failure, in using an adult as an emotional resource; then the 
ratio of; success to failure is entered in using an adult instrument ally 
(with a maximum af 5) ; the ratio of using the adult as an instruitjental^ 
vs. an emotional resource is tihen added to the competence ^core for 

/ ^ ^ ' ' 

dimension two, using adult as a resource. 



Expression of affection and h5^tility to adults 

The child* s ability to express^ both affection and hostility is 
viewed as a manifestation of social competence. The total frequency of 
affection scores is added if the scores for affection ;3utweigh the 
hostility scotes, then the frequency of hostility scores Is added; the 
presence of hostility scores receives a bonus of two points, and the 
ratio of affection to hostility is entered , vvrith a maximum of Th^-9 
method insures equal weighting of affection and hostility. 

Pride in product ^ ' ^ 

This dimension of social competence has been weighted equally in 
the scoring system, despite its lower frequency overall. Expressions 
of pride in creations^^ possessions, or actions are added to a subject's 
score in their rax^ frecjuency form. 

. y • ' 

Adult role play ^ ^ 

Similar to pride In product in its less frequent occurrence, this 
dimension is likewise given equal weight in the scoring system, with,' 
total frequency of such scores entered into the competence score. 
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Leading and Following ; Peers and Children 

' The ability to lead and follow other children (under age 7) is 
another dimension of social^^^ competence^ The frequency of positive (or 
neutral) leadership attempts, combined with the frequency of following 
(with or without verbal directions) other childten, fopned one part of 
this score and receives greatest weight; further, if successful leader- 
ship attempts (positive, neutral, or negative) outnumbered unsuccessful 
attempts, a bonus of two points accrued; the ratio of success to failure 
in leadership attempts was added (with a maximuin of 5); and finally, the 
subject received a bonus of two points if overall leadership attempts 
outweighed the following. , 

Expression of Affection and Hostility ; to Peers and Children 

The Subject's total affection frequency was entered, followed by 
a bonus for expression of hostility, and the inclusion of the ratio of 
affection to hostility. The frequency of hostility scores is entered 
only if affection scores are present. 

Competition with Peers and Children 

The score for competition ^^onsists of the number of successful 
attempts at competing for adult's attention, and for equipment, added to 
which is the ratio of success to failure in competition attempts. 

The Distribution Score 
For children between eight and 36 months of age, the final step in 
determining the social competence score requires consideration of the 
breadth of such abilities. 



it 

Added in October 1974. 



r 



5. 



The social behaviors of competent three- to six-year-old children 
were the source of our definition of social competence, Ue listed eight 
social skills because they were each connonly seen in all of the well- 
developed children vje studied. Some weight therefore, has been given to 
the factor of distribution of social abW^ities as well as to the extent 
of the individual abilities.' Very often children under three ^ars of 
age have too little exper.ience with children their own age to;;dndicate 
their social abilities with peers. The result is a necessity to concen- 
trate the assessment process for young d\lldren on the five dimensions 
of social competence sho^m by such children in interactions with adults 
or older children. , . 

After calx:ulating standard scores for each of the ^dult-oricnted 

' ' ' 

social competenfcies, a credit for representation across categories is 
added as follow^^' 12 points for scoring (1 or moro points) in fiv« 
categories, 8 points for scoring in 'four categories, and 4 points for 
scoring in three categories. For exanple, a child scoring 25 points in 
three categories gets a 4 point bonus, bringing his score to 29 points, 
while a child scoring 25 points in five categories gets a 12 point 
bonus, raising his score to 37 points. 

' - , Is 

In summary, scores on the five adult dimensions are converted to 

standard scores which range from 0 to 10, A bonus is then addfed to 
reflect tl^e breadth of social skills. Including, the >onu8 for representa 
tion in all five dimensions, the maximum adiilt social competence .score 
is 62 points. 
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CO>tPETENCE FACTORS 



(For C6l.# li^adinga see Social Behavior Checklist numbers .entered in boxes on fol- 
lowing page) 

Subject: ^ Age: " Cycle: , 



Type A (Col 9 - 0 or blank) 



Type B (Col 9 - 1,2,3,4,5) 



Col: 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 34 36 38 

i^oitil 2 

Col: 48 50 
Total 



46 



Col: 18 20 22 24 28 30 42 4A 46 48 50 

Total > . . 

Col: 52 54 
Total 



10 —J - 

If 10 > 12» 2 

10/12 . C> >5 

If 10 + 12 > 14 + 16, 2 

10 + 12/14 + 16 . 0> >5 

i """"""" . 

A - Attention of Adult < 



18 + 20 + 28 + 30 ' 
If 18 + 22 > 20 + 24, 2 _ 
18 + 22/20 + 24 0>_ 
If 18 + 20 + 22 -^24 > 28 + 30, 2 



>5 



LF - Leading and Follotj- 

Ing Peers and Chlldran_ 



18 + 22 
18 > 20, 2 
18/20 

If 20 > 24, 2^ 

18 + 20/22 +24 ^ 

R - Using Adult as a Re- 
source 



o> 



>5 



42 . 

If 42 - 44 46 > 0., 44 + 46 



0> 



>5 



34-^ 

if 34 - 36 - 38 > 0, 36 + 38 



if 36 + 38 >2, 2 

34/36 + 38 — ) 0> 

RA " Expressiou-^f V Affec- 
tion and Htfttility 
_to Adults_ 

PP - 46 + 48 

PP - Pride in Product 

BP"-"50 

RP - Role^lay 



>5 



If 44 + 46 2 -5>, 

42/44 + 46 -> 0> 

RP - Expression of Affec- 
tion and Hostility 
to Peers and Children 



>5 



48+52 

48 + 52/50 + 54 



0> 



C - Competition vjith Peers 
and Children 



IIA 



RP PP 



JIP ' LF C 



Competence 



Raw 



Q 'Jelght . ^ 

£j^(-^orrected 



14 2 
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Name: 
Code* 



Date and Time 



Age 



Place, of Obs, 



Observer 



CHECKLIST FOR SCORING SQCIAL BEIiAVIOR 
A. Categories lor Interactioti between Child and Adult 



1. ATTENTION of ADULT - POSITIVE 
(Examples of behavior to be scored: Moves 
toward and stands or sits near A; touches A; 
calls to A, shows something to A; tells 
something to A.) / / 

2. ATTENTION of Adult NEGATIVE 
{Shows off; misbehaves.) 



3. Uses Adult as a RESOURCE - INSTRUltENTAL 
(Seeks explanation or information; seeks A*s 
judgment in peer dispute; seeks A's help 
with clothing, equipment, or food.) 

4, Uses' Adult as a RESOURCE - EMOTIONAL 
(Seeks comforting, seeks reasaurance.) 



A. 



5. CONTROLS Adult - Positive, ^Neutral, or 
J^egative 

(Directs A in a positive, neutral, or 
negative manner.) 

6. COlJPLlAl^CE v;ith Adult Directives 
(Child readily follov/s A*s directives.) 



N0N-C0I-5PLIANCE with Adult ^s Directives 
(Resistance, either verbal or physical; 
disobeys, ignores.) 



8. Expresses AFFECTION to Adult (Verbal 

affection - smiles, laughs, makes friendly 
statement; physical affection - touches 

^ hugs, shares, makes friendly gesture.) 



I" 



successrux 
10 


un8ucct:»»4.u-x 

12 


Succesgful Unsuccessful 


14 


16 


Successful Unsuccessful . 


18 


. 20 


Successful Unsuccessful 


22 


24 


r 




Successful Unsuccessful 


26 


28 




30 






32 




34 
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8. 



9'. Expresses HOSTILITY to Adult 

(Verbal - rejections or expressions of 
dislike; physical - hits, grabs, throws 
object, tantrum, rejects physical 
affection.) 

10, piITATION of ADOLT 

(Direct Imitation of A's statement 
or action.) 



Verbal Physical, 



36 


. 38 


Verbal Physical Onspecif. 


40 


42 


44 



11. PRIDE In Product - CREATION 

(expresses pride In a creation S 
^as completed} either to self, 
peer, or adult.) « 




12. PRIDE In ATTRIBUTE 

(Expression of pride In possessions 
or actions; boasting.) 



•13. ADOLT ROLE PLAY 

(Dresses up like adult, plays adult 
role, expresses desire to grow 
up.) 





14. CHILD ROLE PLAY 

(Plays Immature role, expresses 
desire to remain a child.) 




NOTE: PLEASE LIST CO^t^fENTS ABOUT THIS SUBJECT ON REVERSE SIDE, 



Bi Categories for Interaction between Peers 

1. ATTENTION OP PEER 

(Moves toward and stands or slta near P; 
touches P; calls to P; shows something 
to P; tells something to P; shows off.) 



Successful Unsuccessful 




ERIC 



2. Uses Peer as a RESOURCE - INSTRUMENTAL 
(sqeks explanation or Information; 
seeks P's help with clothing or ^ 
equipment.) 

3. LEADS IN Peer Activities - POSITIVE 
or NEUTRAL (Directs P, In a positive 
or neutral manner.) 

KM 



u ?! 



Successful Dnsuccessful 









14 




16 



V 

Successful -Unsuccessful 



18 



20 



4. LEADS in Peer Activities - NEGATIVE 
(Directs P in a negative manner.) 



Successful 


Unsuccessful 








* 


22 


24 



Serves 'as a MODEL for Peer 
(Situations where S is copied by P 
without having given. P any directions 
to do so.) . 




6, Follows lead of Pe^rs - Peer gives 
S VERBffl. directions (Follows P in 
xfhat to do or how to do something; 
follows bx^t modifies peer's 
directions.) 




7. FOLLOWS lead of Peers - Peer gives 
NO VERBAL DIRECTIONS (Involved^ 
observation; verbally support^ peer's 
" statement; folloj£^peer around; jqitis 
peer or group engaged in specific"^ 
activity.) 




3. REFUSES to FOX^LOU Peer's Directions 
(Resists, refiifles, disobeys, or ignores 
peer's directions.) 



IMITATION OF PEER 
(Repeats sound or action of peer, 
(e.g., word, phrase, sentence, gesture, 
sequence of behiivior in game, etc.) 




mio 



34 



36 



F^' 



38. 



IfV 



4Q > 



10. Expresses AFFECTION to Peer 

(Verbal - smiles, laughs, makes 
friendly statement; physical - touches, 
hugs, offers help or sharing.) 



11. 



12. 



Expresses HOSTILITY to Peers 
(Verbal - hostile or resistant state- 
ments; physical - hits, grabs, spits, 
physically disrupts peer's activity 
(equipment), refuses to share, rejects 
physical affection.) 




VERBAL 



PHYSICAL 




COMPETES V7±th Peer for AdulS^'s Attention 
(Talks about materials or peers in which 
A is showing an interest; tries to be 
picked by A for a specific task.) 



Successful Unsuccessful 




13. COtlPETES with Peer for EQUIPMENT 

(Verbal or physical competition over 
classroom objects or equipment.) 



Successful Unsuccessful 



52 



54 



.w !5 M 5 



